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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PURPOSE 

From  newspaper,  radio,  observation  and  introspection  we  learn 
that  mankind  is  in  need  of  spiritual  and  moral  guidance.  The  church 
is  the  agency  best  equipped  to  meet  this  need  and  yet  it  has  not  been 
efficient  in  its  task.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this  inefficiency 
but  more  than  any  other  is  the  fact  that  the  church  has  not  entered 
into  the  every  day  experience  of  the  people,  consequently  its  message 
has  been  lost  to  millions. 

To  regain  its  place  in  the  lives  of  individuals  the  church  must 
provide  other  activities  in  addition  to  the  Sunday  Worship  Service, 
Church  School  or  a Youth  Group.  It  must  provide  and  supervise  week-day 
activities  for  its  constituents  and  neighbors. 

The  need  for  such  activities  is  greatest  in  small  towns  and 
rural  communities.^  A program  of  physical  education  and  recreation 
under  the  supervision  of  the  church  or  churches  would  help  to  solve 
the  problem  in  these  communities  and  enable  the  church  to  be  a greater 
influence  for  good. 


THE  SOURCE 


The  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency  in  our  nation  demonstrates 
the  fact  that  the  churches  are  failin^in  their  task  to  bring  boys 
and  girls  to  a knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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J.  Edgar  Hoover^",  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
demonstrates  this  fact  constantly  in  his  numerous  reports  on  crime. 

Due  to  modem  equipment  on  the  farm  and  in  the  factory,  the  number 
of  man-hours  necessary  for  adequate  production  has  been  decidedly 
reduced  which  introduces  the  factor  of  increased  leisure  time. 

To  meet  this  new  problem  adequately  recreational  facilities 
must  be  provided.  The  church  should  be  prepared  to  do  its  part  by 
providing  leadership,  facilities,  and  an  adequate  program  to  meet 
the  need. 

A survey  of  the  literature  reveals  that  the  small  towns  and 
rural  communities  are  the  least  prepared  to  meet  the  leisure  time, 
recreational  needs  of  their  citizens.  A program  of  recreation  and 
physical  education  for  the  Church  School  in  the  small  town  and  rural 
community  will  be  an  answer  to  spiritual  and  leisure  time  needs  in 
these  areas. 


JUSTIFICATION 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  teach  in  the  Sunday 
School,  lead  Youth  Groups  and  serve  as  pastor  for  a period  of  eight 
years.  He  has  also  participated  in  sports  and  has  coached  high  school 
and  college  athletics,  full  or  part-time,  for  six  years. 


1.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  "Crime  Eegins  At  Home",  Redbook  Magazine, 
October,  19^6,  7 pp.  "Crime  and  the  Sunday  School",  Sunday  School  Times, 
February  7>  19^£»  5 PP»  Crime  Challenges  The  Churches, (published  by 
the  United  States  Department  bf  Justice),  November  29, 19^>2  pp . 
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Various  parts  of  our  nation  have  provided  the  field  for  a portion 
of  this  research,  namely:  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  northern  Illinois, 
central  Kentucky,  ’’The  Inland  Empire"  (eastern  Washington,  northern 
Idaho  and  western  Montana),  central  and  east  Texas,  central  Alabama 
and  southern  New  Hampshire.  Many  ministers  were  contacted  and 
interviewed  in  the  afore-mentioned  sections  of  the  country.  In 
addition  students  preparing  for  the  ministry  have  been  questioned 
and  all  the  findings  concur  that  there  exists  no  such  program  of 
physical  education  and  recreation  under  the  direction  of  the  church 
and  that  such  a program  is  needed,  especially  in  small  towns  end 
rural  communities. 

THE  SCOPE 

It  is  hoped  that  this  program  can  be  used  in  part  or  as  a whole 
by  any  small  town  or  rural  community  in  New  England.  Although  the 
situation  will  be  different  in  different  communities,  a minimum  of 
agencies,  persons  and  materials  will  be  required. 

The  agencies  of  the  town  include  the  church,  the  school,  town 
government  and  other  organizations.  The  personnel  involved  are  the 
ministers,  church  workers,  residents  of  the  community,  school  boards 
and  to wn  officials. 

The  materials  required  are:  recreation  areas,  recreation  equip- 
ment, athletic  equipment,  gymnasium  and  halls  or  rooms. 
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CHAPTER  II 


ORGANIZATION 

Why  The  Church. 

The  church  has  been  a leading  factor  in  our  American  way  of  life. 
Many  of  our  educational  institutions  were  founded  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  preparing  men  for  the  Christian  ministry.  Our  Academies  were 
established  by  the  Christian  Church  under  the  numerous  denominations 
in  evidence  to  date. 

It  is  true  that  many  schools  and  colleges  have  cast  off  their 
religious  connection,  yet  the  tradition  and  influence  of  the  Church 
serve  as  a background  for  much  that  is  wholesome  and  good  in  our 
educational  systems  today. 

The  results  of  this  divorce  can  be  seen  in  the  lowering  of  our 
moral  standards,  in  the  increase  of  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency. 

Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover"''  says  that  "crime  in  the  urban  areas  in  1946 
increased  7*4  percent  over  the  previous  year  ...  . The  upward  crime 
trend  in  the  rural  areas  was  more  pronounced  in  1 946,  with  an 
increase  of  l4  percent."  "It  is  appalling  to  think  that  one  hundred 
million  Americans,  within  the  span  of  their  lifetime  can  look 
forward  to  the  unpleasant  experience  of  becoming  victims  of  crime" 


1.  J.  E.  Hoover,  Crime  and  the  Sunday  School,  5pp. 

2.  J.  E.  Hoover,  Crime  Begins  At  Home,7PP* 
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Hoover^  believes  the  criminal  is  the  product  of  spiritual 
starvation;  that  he  is  guided  by  selfish  individualism.  He  has  never 
come  to  know  God,  to  love  Him,  and  serve  Him. 

a 

"Never  before",  continues  Hoover  , "has  there  been  such  a 
challenging  need  for  aggressive,  inspirational  leadership  among  the 
boys  and  girls  of  this  country.  At  the  present,  only  half  of  the  youth 
in  America  are  being  reached  by  the  churches,  and  of  those  who  are 
being  reached  entirely  too  many  are  merely  'on  the  rolls'.  This  failure 
to  make  contact  with  the  bulk  of  tomorrow's  citizens  is  producing  a 
fertile  field  for  future  juvenile  crime.  If  America  is  to  remain  a 
Christian  nation  devoted  to  the  fundamental  ideals  of  the  Beatitudes, 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Golden  Rule,  then  more  adults  must  assume 
the  responsibility  of  preparing  young  Americans  for  verile,  dynamic 
Christian  living". 

It  is  Mr.  Hoover's^  conviction  that  lasting  social  justice  comes 
only  through  the  changing  of  men's  hearts  and  that  the  world's  hope  lies 
in  a return  to  faith  in  God. 

In  these  statements  the  clergy  has  not  been  speaking.  It  has  been 
the  voice  of  the  law,  the  voice  of  a man  who  has  dealt  with  crime  as 
director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  over  twenty  years. 

1.  J.  E.  Hoover,  Crime  and  the  Sunday  School,  ^PP • 

2.  J.  E.  Hoover,  Crime  Challenges  The  Churches,  2 pp . 

5*  J*  E.  Hoover,  Crime  Begins  At  Home,  7 PP» 
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If  the  Church,  which  is  second  only  to  the  family  in  providing 
spiritual  guidance  for  our  youth,  is  to  be  effective  in  providing 
spiritual  leadership  it  must  influence  more  people  in  a greater  variety 
of  circumstances.  That  our  youth  are  not  attending  church  is  quite 

evident.  Therefore  the  church  must  reach  them  by  entering  their  every- 

' 

day  experiences  in  order  that  its  influence  and  message  will  act  as  a 
motivating  force  to  raise  their  standards  of  morality  and  spirituality. 
As  Powell^  so  aptly  puts  it,  "Preaching  salvation  Sunday  is  of  little 
value  when  evil  community  influences  are  lowering  moral  standards  every 
day  of  the  week" . 

The  Church,  Logical  Leader  In  Community  Life 


There  are  numerous  organizations,  public  and  private,  in  the  urban 
community  to  provide  recreational  facilities  and  leadership,  but  the 
small  town  and  rural  community  has  not  been  so  blessed.  Du  Bois  points 
out  that  only  the  very  exceptional  rural  community  has  provided  any 
kind  of  opportunity  for  the  young  people,  the  adults,  and  the  families 
to  gather  on  a community  basis  to  play  games,  talk  or  for  recreation. 

V/ileden^,  after  showing  that  one  third  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  live  in  small  communities,  continues  by  saying  that  recreation- 
minded  people  must  give  more  attention  to  the  development  of  sound 
recreation  programs  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  who 


1.  Warren  T.  Powell,  Recreation  In  Church  and  Community,  p .26 

2.  David  J.  Du  Bois, "Rural  Recreation",  Recreation,  42:^2, 
October,  1546. 
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A.F.Wileden, "Trends  in  the  Rural  Community",  Recreation,  42:410, 
1548. 
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live  in  these  small  communities.  He  believes  one  of  the  major  matters 
of  present-day  concern  is  with  the  types  of  recreation  organization  most 
adaptable  to  the  thousands  of  small  rural  communities  and  where  such 
programs  fit  in  v/ith  the  other  functions  of  community  life. 

The  average  small  community  has  one  or  several  churches.  A 
representative  group  from  the  community  usually  attends  or  is  affiliated 
with  the  churches.  Since  the  church,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  is  a 
center  of  social  life  it  could  with  guidance  and  help  be  a potent  factor 
in  guiding,  promoting  and  supporting  a comprehensive  recreation  program. 
It  has  leadership  with  intelligence  and  ability  to  adapt  a program  to 
the  community  needs  if  such  a program  or  outline  v/ere  provided.  The 
church^®  facilities  and  space  (indoor  and  outdoor)  to  conduct 
recreational  activities. 

If  asked  why  the  church  i3  considered  to  sponsor  this  program, 
rather  than  the  school,  the  evident  answer  is  that,  for  the  most  part, 
public  school  personnel  are  over-burdened  with  school  activities  and 
do  not  have  the  time  to  support  or  conduct  a yearly  program  of 
community  recreation. 

PRELIMINARY  STEPS 

Personnel 

In  every  church  there  are  individuals  who  have  participated  in 
sports  and  continue  to  enjoy  recreational  activities.  The  minister 
should  select  from  this  group  the  ones  he  believes  most  capable  and 
with  their  cooperation  review  the  recreational  needs  of  the  church. 
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After  this  preliminary  survey  a committee  should  be  selected 
representing  each  of  the  following  groups:  children,  boys  and  girls, 
young  people,  young  adults,  and  adults.  This  committee  will  then  be 
responsible  for  further  organization  and  execution  of  the  church 
programs.  The  minister  should  be  a member  of  this  committee  so  that 
all  plans  can  be  completed  with  his  approval. 

The  first  step  in  organizing  a cooperative  community  program  under 
the  church  supervision  would  be  to  present  the  idea  to  the  local 
ministers'  association.  ?f  the  minister  presenting  the  project  could 
have  an  outline  of  procedure  with  some  pertinent  facts  showing  the 
absolute  necessity  for  the  program  in  the  local  community,  the 
ministers  could  be  convinced  to  the  extent  that  they  would  form  the 
nucleus  for  future  planning. 

A committee  composed  of  the  ministers,  the  individuals  of  each 
church  who  have  a vital  interest  in  recreation,  the  school  principal, 
and  the  leading  town  official  would  be  sufficient  to  begin  the  project. 

If  possiDle  the  churches  could  employ  a recreation  director,  out 
if  they  are  financially  unable  to  do  this  the  program  can  be  instituted 
effectively  using  volunteer  help.  According  to  3utler^  the  state 
recreation  department  will  send  a representative  to  help  in  the 
organization  and  preliminary  planning.  There  are  numerous  training 
courses  for  recreation  leaders  which  should  be  attended  by  committee 
members  from  the  various  churches  in  the  community. 

1.  George  D.  Butler,  Introduction  To  Community  Recreation,  p.25& 
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Procedure 


A plan  of  procedure  should  be  adopted  in  which  a course  of 
instruction  is  offered  on  community  recreation  to  all  who  will  attend. 
The  school  of  instruction  would  meet  once  a week  for  a period  of  four 
weeks.  The  original  committee  should  endeavor  to  bring  at  least  one 
additional  person  to  the  school  in  order  that  a larger  group  may  receive 
instruction  and  aid  in  the  promotion  of  the  program.  From  this  group 
smaller  committees  can  be  formed,  namely:  finance,  publicity,  speakers, 
survey,  education.  The  selection  for  each  committee  should  be  made  on 
th*»  basis  of  ability  and  interest  in  each  phase. 

The  publicity  committee  is  responsible  for  the  newspapers 
receiving  information  on  what  is  being  done  and  to  write  articles  on 
the  need  for  recreation  generally,  but  especially  in  the  local  community 

The  speaker's  committee  should  arrange  for  outstanding  speakers  to 
appear  for  public  meetings  in  order  to  further  stimulate  public  interest 

The  survey  committee  should  secure  information  on  facilities 
available,  youth  organizations  existing,  extra-curricular  activities 
in  the  school  etc. 

The  finance  committee  should  determine  where  the  money  for  the 
program  is  to  be  secured.  Usually  the  churches  set  aside  a portion 
in  their  budget,  interested  persons  make  contributions,  public  buildings 
and  facilities  can  be  secured  at  low  rates  or  gratis. 

1.  D.  B.  Dyer,  ‘Organizing  Recreation  In  a Small  Community," 
Recreation,  40:291,  September,  1946 
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The  education  committee  should  send  cards  to  families  in  the 


churches  and  others  who  belong  to  civic  organizations  explaining  the 
following  subjects  on  each  card  respectively:  What  Is  Recreation?; 

Why  P lay  Leadership  Is  Needed; Values  of  Organized  P lay ; The  Need 
For  An  Organized  Church-Sponsored  Recreation  Program  In  The  Town; 
and  The  Proposed  Program, (in  brief  for  that  particular  community). 

With  this  beginning  the  actual  program  can  be  started. 

Facilities 

For  indoor  activities  the  Sunday  School  rooms  may  be  used.  Many 
large  city  churches  have  their  own  physical  education  and  recreation 
facilities  and  equipment,  consisting  of  a gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and 
all  equipment  needed  to  carry  on  a program.  This  is  usually  not  true 
of  the  small  town  and  rural  community.  Sometimes  the  town  hall  or 
other  public  building  is  available.  The  ideal  is  to  have  the  public 
school  facilities  open  for  use.  Hjelte^  says,  "The  vast  extent  of 
school  facilities  across  the  land,  the  tremendous  investment  which  has 
been  made  in  public  education  facilities,  and  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  facilities  are  out  of  U3e  during  hours  of  the  day  when  the  public 
is  at  leisure  to  play,  would  suggest  that  here  is  a public  resource 
which  might  be  put  to  use  to  provide  opportunities  for  community 
recreation.1  11 


1.  George  Hj e It e, " School-Community  Planning  For  Recreation" 

California  Journal  of  Secondary  Education,  21:188,  December  lp,  1946 
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Many  states  have  passed  legislation  permitting  the  U3e  of  the 
public  schools  for  community  recreation.  Numerous  cities  across  the 
United  States  have  opened  their  schools  for  play  and  leisure  time 
activities.  Glover'*’  states  that  "Many  cities  are  planning  their  schools 
so  that  adjacent  plots  of  land  can  be  purchased  to  serve  as  playgrounds 
and  athletic  fields 

If  the  school  can  be  obtained,  the  cost  of  the  program  would 
be  greatly  reduced  as  well  as  the  need  for  equipment  lessened,  needless 
duplication  is  a waste  of  time,  money  and  effort. 

Outdoor  facilities  present  a problem  but  in  the  small  town  or 

rural  community  it  is  not  as  acute  as  that  of  finding  adequate  indoor 
2 3 

space.  Dawson  and  Westgate^  point  out  that  there  is  usually  plenty  of 
open  or  cleared  land  in  these  communities  and  with  some  planning  and 
initiative  these  areas  can  be  transformed  into  excellent  play  areas  at 
minimum  cost.  One  must  remember  that  the  equipment  need  not  be  the 
most  costly.  Improvised  and  home  made  articles  serve  the  purpose  and 
provide  opportunity  for  as  much  fun  as  any  other  type. 

PRESENTING  THE  PROGRAM  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

After  the  preliminary  planning  has  been  completed  the  entire 
program  should  be  presented  to  the  public  in  a mas3  meeting  held  in  the 

1.  Katherine  Glover,  "School  For  Recreation  For  Tomorrow", 

Ihe  American  School  Board  Journal,  110 :43~44,  January,  19^5 

2.  V/alt  Dawson,  "A  Community  Builds  For  Fun",  Recreation, 

42:468,  January,  lp49 

3*  Richard  S.  Westgate,  "Success  Story  Montpelier, Vermont", 
Recreation,  40;557  . October,  ^1Q46 — — 
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largest  auditorium  in  the  community.  In  connection  with  the  presentation 
of  the  program  by  the  committee  chairman,  a film  could  be  shown  demon- 
strating recreation  in  action  in  another  community.  An  excellent  film 
is  "Playtown,  U.  S.  A.",  which  is  a sound,  color  film  of  twenty-five 
minutes  length.  It  can  be  obtained  from  209  South  State  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


PROGRAM  EMPHASES 

The  program  should  have  four  major  emphases:  spiritual,  cultural, 
social  and  athletic. 

Spiritual 

If  the  church, in  the  person  of  the  ministers  and  laymen  directing 
the  program,  fails  to  bring  the  people  of  the  community  close  to  God  and 
to  permeate  it  with  a real  spiritual  emphasis,  the  purpose  of  church 
directed  recreation  has  failed. 

Cultural 

The  older  people  would  probably  be  more  interested  in  this  phase 
but  if  handled  properly  the  youth  can  become  just  as  enthusiastic.  The 
motion  pictures  and  sterioptican  slides  can  be  used  to  good  advantage, 
also  essay  contests,  public  speaking  and  public  demonstrations  by 
professional  people  will  contribute  to  the  success  of  this  phase  of  the 
program. 

Social 

This  i3  probably  the  phase  that  will  be  the  most  interesting  to 
the  largest  number.  If  we  want  people  to  meet  the  right  people  in  order 
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to  form  wholesome,  constructive,  creative  friendships,  the  Social 
division  will  provide  the  opportunity.  If  the  church  does  not  provide 
wholesome  social  activities  other  agencies  will  and  the  result  is  not 
always  good.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  this  social 
phase  of  the  program  and  often  these  activities  will  lead  to  the  devel- 
opment of  other  phases. 

Athletic 

Active  games  and  contests  and  individual  sports  all  contribute 
to  the  health  and  well  being  of  community  life.  This  phase  provides 
activity  for  the  majority  group  who  are  forced  to  be  spectators  in 
most  programs.  The  aim  should  be  to  have  activities  for  all,  regardless 
of  skill  or  ability  in  any  particular  sport. 

The  church  should  build  a reputation  in  the  community  that  causes 
people  to  say,  "If  you  want  to  meet  the  finest  folks,  have  the  best  time, 
spend  less  money  for  your  fun,  and  make  true  lasting  friendships,  you 
should  go  over  to  the  church."^ 

PROGRAM  FUNDAMENTALS  FOR  THE  LEADER2 

Ice  Breaking.  Welcome  to  new-comers,  infrequent  visitors,  party 
guests,  etc.  Processes  for  getting  acquainted.  Cordial  reception  — 
off  to  a good  start  — put  every  one  at  ease.  Use  aid3  in  remembering 
names,  nicknames,  accomplishments,  for  individual  recognition.  Give 


1.  Chicago  Recreation  Commission,  Why  Church  Recreation  Programs, 
P*7 

2.  Chicago  Recreation  Commission,  Leadership  in  Church  Recreation 

Programs  . 8pp.  
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attention  to  hospitality  as  the  spirit  of  the  institution* 

Action  and  Adventure*  Make  the  meeting  place  a place  of  activity 
with  an  atmosphere  of  exhilaration.  Constantly  aim  at  providing  new 
experiences  — out  of  the  ordinary  — something  fresh  or  exciting. 
Cultivate  elements  of  novelty,  avoid  the  trite,  the  routine. 

Achievement « Set  goals  which  are  attainable.  Afford  everyone 
an  equal  chance  to  distinguish  himself. 

Dignity . Avoid  buying  participation  by  rewards.  Guard  against 
embarrassment,  or  the  sense  of  awkwardness.  Make  everyone  at  ease, 
free  from  fear  of  being  laughed  at.  Provide  definite  and  personal 
responsibility,  so  each  is  a contributor,  recognized  as  important,  and 
approved. 

Humor*  Find  the  laugh  hidden  beneath  discouragement  or  difficulty 
Steer  situations  so  they  become  funny  in  themselves,  not  by  making  any- 
one ridiculous.  Ease  tensions  with  a joke  and  discipline  is  a less 
troublesome  problem. 

Climax.  Point  all  such  plans  toward  periodic  grand  finales  — 
exhibitions,  guest  days,  open  house  festivals  or  any  other  climax. 
Develop  the  sense  of  progression,  of  continuity  and  of  teamwork,  where 
every  activity  has  its  place  in  the  grand  reviews. 

Comradeship  * In  mixed  groups,  stimulate  a wholesome  spirit  of 
social,  not  paired,  companionship  for  both  sexes.  For  boys  a sense  of 
"good  fellows  together".  For  their  sisters  a chummy  unitedness  among 
"just  us  girls".  In  any  situation  cultivate  the  sense  of  belonging. 
Permit  no  one  to  feel  left  out,  ignored  or  snubbed.  Emphasize  team 
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spirit,  social  solidarity,  a "partners-all"  attitude,  with  a feeling  of 
responsibility  for  drawing  timid  and  withdrawn  playmates  off  the  side- 
lines and  into  the  circle. 

Make  good  use  of  holidays  and  seasons.  On  Christmas,  New  Year's 
bay,  Easter,  Fourth  of  July  and  Thanksgiving  people  usually  mingle 
with  their  friends.  These  are  times  when  special  events  can  be  scheduled 
to  take  advantage  of  a general  spirit  of  togetherness.  Halloween, 
Valentine's  Day,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  Washington  and  Lincoln's  birthdays, 

May  Day,  Armistice  Day,  all  offer  opportunity  for  parties  and  celebrations. 
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CHAPTER  III 


INDOOR  ACTIVITIES 

The  Recreation  Hall 

The  recreation  hall  is  one  of  the  most  important  items  for  a 
successful  community  program.  It  is  not  necessary  that  this  be  an 
elaborate,  lavishly  equipped  hall.  In  some  instances  two  or  three 
basement  rooms  of  the  local  town  hall  have  been  used  to  good  advantage 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  youth  and  adults  in  the  town. 

In  a church  directed  program,  one  or  more  of  the  churches  have 
adequate  space  for  many  activities  such  as  arts,  crafts,  table  games  etc. 
If  churches  are  equipped  for  physical  education  and  recreation  by 
having  a gymnasium  and  game  rooms  there  is  no  difficulty  in  stepping 
up  the  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community. 

If  adequate  space  is  not  available  in  the  churches,  the  town 
hall  or  other  public  building  can  often  be  obtained.  In  some 
communities  the  public  school  facilities  are  open  for  use  at  minimum 
cost  or  absolutely  free,  providing  the  group  using  the  facilities  is 
properly  supervised. 

The  Orthodox  Presbyterian  Church  of  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  presents 
an  interesting  model  of  what  can  be  done  with  limited  space  and 
facilities.  The  worship  services  are  held  on  the  street  floor  of  a 
large  home  which  is  now  being  U3ed  as  the  church  building.  The 
basement  is  equipped  for  recreation.  In  one  corner  there  is  a fire  place. 
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next  to  this  an  upright  piano;  several  sofas  and  numerous  lounge  chairs 
are  strategically  placed  about  the  room.  On  the  floor  are  painted 
diagrams  for  shuff leboard.  There  are  two  ping-pong  tables  and  several 
tables  for  games  such  as  checkers,  dominoes,  caren  etc.  At  the  far  end 
there  is  a low  counter.  During  the  progress  of  the  evening's  activities 
several  young  people  sell  soft  drinks,  candy  bars  and  ice  cream  at  cost. 
The  ice  cream  is  purchased  in  large  quantities  and  kept  in  containers 
with  dry  ice.  Thirty  to  forty  young  people  have  a wonderful  time, 
singing,  playing  and  eating. 

Three  small  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  city  hall  are  used 
as  part  of  a most  successful  program  in  Montpelier,  Vermont.^  They 
have  access  to  a gymnasium  in  the  Community  Hall. 

If  at  all  possible  it  is  advisable  to  include  a snack  bar  in  the 

arrangements  for  indoor  recreational  activities.  This  can  vary  from 

the  most  simple  — a member  of  the  group  receiving  a voluntary 

contribution  from  each  person  attending  and  purchasing  cokes  and  cookies 

for  each  meeting  — to  the  most  elaborate  set-up  operated  daily  and 

2 

serving  as  a necessary  part  of  a club  house  organization  when 
additional  provision  is  made  for  games,  reading,  hobbies  and  other 
recreational  activities. 

The  recreation  hall,  whether  it  be  in  the  churches,  town  hall 
or  other  public  building  such  as  the  school,  should  be  equipped  for 

1.  Richard  S.  Westgate,  "Success  Story,  Montpelier,  Vermont", 
Recreation.  40:357>  October,  1946 

2.  Youth  For  Christ  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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certain  basic  activities.  The  facilities  required  are  dependent  upon 
the  community's  interests,  needs,  funds  and  the  number  of  people  to  be 
served.  The  standard  equipment  should  include  most  of  the  following 
items,  yet  a very  satisfactory  program  can  be  conducted  with  much  less. 

1.  An  auditorium 

2.  A gymnasium  — large  enough  for  basketball,  volleyball,  badminton 
and  social  functions,  (lockers,  showers  and  seats  for  spectators 
are  desirable). 

5*  Club  rooms 

4.  Reading  room 

5.  Rooms  for  table  games,  arts  and  crafts,  photography  and 
woodwork. 

6.  Space  for  table  tennis,  billiards,  shuf f leboard  etc. 

7 • Dining  room 

6.  Kitchen  and  snack-bar 

9*  Toilets  and  sanitary  facilities. 

10.  Lounge 


THE  SOCIAL  PROGRAM 


Every  church  group  is  acquainted  with  the  Social  or  party, 
because  this  has  probably  formed  the  bulk  of  it3  recreation  program. 
Yet  everyone  i3  interested  in  new  and  varied  ways  of  making  an  evening 
more  enjoyable.  Following  are  suggestions  for  social  recreation.^ 


For  the  Leader 

1.  Have  pre-party  arrangements  for  early  arrivals  so  they  may 
start  the  moment  they  arrive. 

2.  Build  the  program  around  the  social,  rhythmic,  dramatic, 
linguistic,  musical,  constructive,  or  physical. 

5.  Remember  time  and  place  and  number  of  participants  expected. 
Adapt  activities  to  the  season  of  the  year. 


1.  Catherine  louise  Allen,  Albert  Watt  Hobt,  Recreation  Handbook 
For  Group  Leaders.  24:1-30,  January,  1949 
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4.  Us©  assistants  from  the  group  whenever  possible,  especially 
if  the  party  is  large. 

5.  Select  activities  which  you  are  sure  are  suitable  for  a 
social  program.  Avoid  running  games  and  strenuous 
activities  if  it  is  a dress-up  affair. 

6.  A party  theme  simplifies  the  planning;  it  is  developed  around 
some  special  day  or  season  — Halloween,  Valentine's  Day  etc. 

7.  Try  to  imagine  what  might  happen  in  the  play  activities 
selected,  to  foresee  the  possibility  of  too  strenuous  playing 
disciplinary  problems  etc. 

8.  Get  everyone  into  the  play  activities  if  possible. 

9*  Be  enthusiastic  yourself  and  make  the  first  activities  on 
the  program  as  interesting  as  possible  so  the  spirit  of 
play  will  be  immediately  aroused. 

10.  Always  give  instructions  as  clearly  as  possible. 

11.  Avoid  activities  that  require  excessive  explanation,  and 
make  your  explanation  as  brief  as  possible. 

12.  Go  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

lj.  Proceed  slowly  especially  at  the  start  of  the  program. 

14.  With  mixed  age  groups,  avoid  vigorous  activities. 

15*  Don't  make  the  program  too  long. 

16.  Plan  every  detail  of  each  program  in  advance. 

a.  list  activities  in  the  sequence  to  be  used 

b.  secure  necessary  equipment 

c.  appoint  and  give  necessary  instructions  to  helpers 

MIXER  GAMES 


Eye  Color 

Each  entering  guest  receives  four  cards  headed  "Blue",  "Gray", 
"Green"  and  "Brown".  He  is  to  list  the  names  of  all  the  guests  present 
according  to  their  eye  color.  The  winner  is  the  person  having  the 
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largest  list  of  names  after  five  minutes  or  similar  designated  time. 
Autographs 

Each  guest  is  given  a booklet  with  pencil  attached  and  told  to 
collect  autographs.  This  can  be  an  all  evening  affair.  The  booklet  may- 
be designed  to  suit  the  occassion.  The  card  to  which  the  pencil  is 
attached  holds  the  booklet  together.  Person  with  largest  list  of 
autographs  is  announced  the  winner. 

Bump  e tv-  Bump-  Bump 

Players  stand  or  sit  in  a large  circle.  Have  one  player  “It"  for 
each  ten  players  in  the  circle.  Allow  a moment  for  everyone  in  the 
circle  to  learn  the  name  of  neighbors  on  both  sides.  The  players  who 
are  "It"  run  up  to  anyone  in  the  circle,  point  to  him  and  say,  "Right 
(or  left)  — bumpety-bump-bump",  to  which  the  player  pointed  to  must 
instantly  respond,  with  the  name  of  his  right  (or  left)  hand  neighbor. 
Those  who  fail  to  respond  with  the  correct  name  exchange  places  with  "It" 
and  the  game  proceeds.  Play  rapidly  for  only  a short  time.  Have  players 
change  positions  in  the  circle  frequently  so  that  acquaintances  among 
the  group  will  be  more  general. 

Introduction  Lotto 

As  the  guests  arrive,  provide  each  with  a pencil  and  a piece  of 
paper  that  has  been  marked  with  twenty-five  squares.  Each  square  must 
be  large  enough  to  hold  the  name  of  a person.  Inform  each  guest  that 
he  is  to  mix  with  the  crowd  and  introduce  himself  to  at  least  twenty-five 
people.  As  he  meets  an  individual  he  will  write  that  person's  name  in 
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one  of  the  squares  on  his  paper.  When  all  of  the  guests  are  assembled 
for  the  party  and  their  papers  are  filled  with  twenty-five  names,  have 
guests  in  turn  call  out  their  names,  as  the  names  are  called,  each 
person  checks  the  square  on  his  paper  that  the  name  occupies.  The  first 
person  to  have  five  names  in  a row  placed  horizontally,  vertically  or 

diagonally  will  call  "Lotto"  as  in  the  regular  game  and  will  receive  a 

/ 

piize  if  one  is  to  be  given. 

Introduction  Lotto 
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For  additional  information  see  "Ice  Breakers  and  the  Ice  Breaker 
Herself"  by  Edna  Geister.  This  is  a book  of  games  for  large  and  small 
groups.  It  is  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers  and  sells  for  $1.$5» 

SOCIAL  GAMES 

Detective 

Post  a large  picture.  If  the  party  is  for  Valentine,  Thanksgiving 
or  some  special  occassion  or  season  of  the  year,  the  picture  should  be 
suitable.  Ask  the  guests  to  pick  out  all  the  objects  in  the  picture 
which  begin  with  a certain  letter  ~ F or  L for  example.  The  longest 
list  wins. 
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Great  Plays 

Divide  the  people  into  twelve  groups  even  though  each  group  may- 
be quite  small.  Assign  to  each  the  name  of  a month  of  a year.  (Bible 
characters  or  situations  may  also  be  used).  Allow  five  or  ten  minutes 
for  a 3kit  to  be  worked  out.  Have  each  group  give  its  Great  Play  and 
have  the  others  guess  which  month,  character  or  situation  is  being 
portrayed.  This  is  suitable  for  players  numbering  from  twelve  to 
one  hundred  fifty. 

Raisin  Relay 

Divide  the  group  into  teams  of  not  more  than  fen  players  to  each 
team  and  line  them  up  in  file  formation.  Each  team  has  a saucer  of 
raisins  and  some  toothpicks.  At  the  signal,  the  first  player  spears 
three  raisins  with  one  toothpick  and  feeds  them  to  the  second  player  in 
the  line,  then  passes  the  dish  to  him.  The  second  player  feeds  player 
number  three  and  so  on  down  the  line.  The  team  finishing  first  wins. 

Musical  Hunt 

One  person  goes  out  of  the  room  while  a small  object  is  being 
hidden.  He  returns  and  searches  for  it.  The  group  sings  softly  when 
the  hunter  is  far  away  from  the  hiding  place  and  as  he  nears  it  they 
gradually  increase  the  volume.  The  singing  is  very  loud  as  he  gets 
nearer  and  nearer  and  a yell  or  two  adds  zest. 

Crazy  Quilt  Story 

Cut  an  exciting  story  into  pieces.  Give  out  the  pieces  in 
anything  but  logical  order  to  the  contestants.  The  one  who  thinks  he 
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has  the  opening  paragraph  begins  by  reading  his  piece  and  some  one  follow* 
with  his  until  all  parts  have  been  read.  The  story  becomes  amazing. 

(Five  to  fifteen  participants,  audience  unlimited). 

Percolate 

One  player  leaves  the  room.  The  other  players  decide  on  a word 
denoting  some  action,  such  as  "walking”  for  example.  The  player  who  is 
"It"  tries  to  discover  what  the  word  is  by  asking  questions.  The  only 
answer  that  the  players  can  give  is  "yes"  or  "no".  "It"  may  ask  just  as 
many  questions  as  he  likes.  (If  the  group  decides  beforehand  "It"  may 
be  limited  to  a certain  number  of  questions).  "It"  may  ask  questions  like 
"Do  you  percolate?"  Any  question  is  legitimate. 

Artists  and  Experts 

The  leader  sits  in  center  of  room  with  paper  and  pencil.  Guests 
are  divided  into  small  groups  about  fifteen  feet  from  leader.  Each 
group  has  pencil  and  paper.  The  leader  writes  the  name  of  an  animal, 
comical  object,  — frog,  wind,  hate  — etc.  on  a pad.  He  signals  "go" 
and  one  member  of  each  team  comes  up,  reads  what  has  been  written,  races 
to  his  group,  takes  the  pad  and  starts  to  araw  the  object  named.  As 
soon  as  any  one  in  the  group  thinks  he  knows  what  the  animal  or  object 
is  he  runs  to  the  leader  and  whispers  the  name.  If  he  is  first  and 
right  he  wins  a point  for  his  team.  If  he  is  wrong,  he  or  another 
member  of  his  team  may  try  again.  The  group  artist  must  not  tell  the 
name  of  the  object,  he  must  draw  it.  Each  time  a different  person  in  the 
small  group  acts  as  artist.  Drawings  may  be  judged  and  prizes  given. 

This  is  suitable  for  ten  to  one  hundred  players. 
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Twenty  Questions 

One  player  sits  in  front  of  the  group  and  thinks  of  a well-known 
person.  This  well-known  person  must  be  a personality  about  whom  everyone 
present  has  heard  many  times.  The  other  players  try  to  find  out  who  the 
person  is  by  asking  quesions.  Questions  must  be  so  worded  that  they  may 
be  answered  by  "yes"  or  "no".  Questions  must  be  answered  truthfully. 

Any  player  may  guess  the  name  of  the  person  at  any  time.  If  questions 
are  well  selected  players  should  guess  the  name  of  the  person  before 
twenty  questions  have  been  asked. 

Crooked  Answers 

Players  form  in  small  circles  of  eight  with  one  person  in  the 
center.  Pointing  at  some  player  in  the  circle,  the  player  in  the  center 

puts  his  hands  on  some  portion  of  his  anatomy  saying,  "This  is  my  

mentionihg  some  other  part.  The  person  at  whom  he  is  pointing  must  place 
his  hands  upon  the  portion  of  the  anatomy  named  and  say  the  opposite 
before  the  leader  counts  to  ten. 

The  Harmonious  Hunt 

Divide  the  group  into  teams,  each  team  having  a captain  and  an 
individual  team  call.  Calls  may  be  braying  like  a donkey;  mooing  like 
a cow;  cock-a-doodle-doo- ing;  meowing;  barking,  quacking,  baa-ing, 
gobble-gobble  etc.  Each  team  is  assigned  one  of  these  calls  and  must 
use  only  that  way  of  calling  to  the  team  captain.  Peanuts  are  hidden. 
Give  a signal  to  start.  As  soon  as  a person  finds  a peanut  he  stands 
beside  it  and  sends  out  an  S.  0.  S.  for  his  captain,  using  his  team  call 
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as  signal.  Only  the  captain  can  pick  up  the  peanuts.  After  a definite 
length  of  time  (not  too  long)  the  signal  for  stopping  is  given  and  the 
losing  team  gives  up  their  peanuts  to  be  divided  among  the  winners.  This 
game  may  be  used  either  indoors  or  outdoors. 

Other  excellent  games  are: 

1.  Double  Arm  Tie-Up 

2.  The  King  With  The  Terrible  Temper 
5*  A Trip  Through  a Department  Store 
4.  Hunters  — Guns  — Foxes 

5*  Seek  and  Trade 
6.  Murder 

Sources  For  Other  Social  Games 

The  Cokesbury  Party  Book,  compiled  by  Arthur  M.  Depew.  Fifty- 
two  planned  parties  with  600  games.  Published  by  Abington-Cokesbury 
Press,  Nashville  2,  Tennessee,  price  $1.75 

Parties  — Plans  and  Programs*  Suggestions  on  methods  and  techniques 
as  well  as  directions  for  games  and  social  activities.  Good  for  leaders 
who  must  plan  for  many  different  groups.  Published  by  the  National 
Recreation  Association,  515  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York,  price  50ft • 
Parties  For  Special  Days  of  The  Year.  Complete  party  programs 
for  holidays,  with  directions  for  games  and  suggestions  for  stunts. 
Published  by  the  National  Recreation  Association,  price  50^» 

The  Party  Book,  by  Mary  J.  Breen.  Jolly  parties  for  all 
occassions.  Published  by  the  National  Recreation  Association, 

515  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  price  $2.50. 
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MENTAL  TEASERS 


So  You  Think  You  1 re  Clever 

Provide  each  player  with  a piece  of  paper  and  pencil.  Read  each 
question  twice  and  allow  one  minute  before  reading  the  next  question* 
Players  number  their  answers  and  write  answer  opposite  the  number.  After 
all  questions  have  been  asked,  have  players  exchange  papers  with  other 
players  for  grading.  Leader  reads  the  answers  for  grading,  ^tum 
papers  to  owners. 


1.  If  three  cats  can  kill  three  rats  in  three  minutes,  how  long 
will  it  take  100  cats  to  kill  100  rats? 

2.  A little  Indian  and  a big  Indian  are  walking  down  a path.  The 
little  Indian  is  the  big  Indian's  son.  The  big  Indian  is  not 
the  little  Indian's  father.  Who  is  it? 

5«  Which  is  correct;  8 and  8 are  15  or  8 and  8 jLs  15? 

4.  Is  it  legal  for  a man  to  marry  his  widow's  sister? 

5*  A monkey  is  at  the  bottom  of  a 50  foot  well.  Each  day  he  jumps 
up  5 feet  and  slips  back  2 feet.  At  that  rate,  when  will  the 
monkey  reach  the  top  of  the  well? 

6.  Take  two  apples  from  three  apples  and  what  have  you  got? 

7*  I have  two  minutes  in  which  to  catch  a train,  and  two  miles  to 
go.  If  I go  the  first  mile  at  the  rate  of  5°  miles  per  hour, 
at  what  rate  must  I go  the  second  mile  in  order  to  catch 
the  train? 

8.  The  number  of  eggs  in  a basket  doubles  every  minute.  The  basket 
is  full  of  eggs  in  an  hour.  When  was  the  basket  half  full? 

9*  A shepherd  had  17  sheep.  All  but  nine  died.  How  many  did  he 
have  left? 

10.  A rope  ladder  10  feet  long  is  hanging  over  the  side  of  a ship. 
The  rungs  are  a foot  apart,  and  the  bottom  rung  is  resting  on 
the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  tide  rises  at  the  rate  of  six 
inches  an  hour.  When  will  the  first  three  rungs  be  covered 
with  water? 
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11. 

12. 

15- 

14. 

Answers 

1. 

2. 

5- 

4. 

5- 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

15- 

14. 


Two  fathers  and  two  sons  each  shot  a duck,  and  none  of  them 
shot  the  same  duck.  Only  three  ducks  were  shot.  Why? 

A boat  will  carry  only  200  pounds.  How  may  a man  weighing 
200  pounds  and  his  two  sons,  each  of  whom  weighs  100  pounds, 
use  it  to  cross  a river? 

The  archeologist  who  said  he  found  a silver  coin  marked 
64$>  B.  C.  was  either  lying  or  kidding.  Why? 

In  which  book  of  the  Bible  does  it  tell  about  Abel's 
slaying  Cain? 


To  "So  You  Think  You 1 re  Clever" 

Three  minutes.  It  takes  each  cat  three  minutes  to  kill  each  rat. 

Mother 

Neither 

Only  dead  men  have  widows,  what? 

On  the  28th  day.  At  the  end  of  the  27th  day  he  ascended 
27  feet.  On  the  28th  day  he  reaches  the  top. 

Two  apples, of  course. 

Too  bad  you  missed  it.  You  used  up  all  your  time  going 
the  first  mile. 

In  59  minutes.  If  the  basket  is  full  in  60  minutes,  it  was 
half  full  a minute  earlier,  or  at  the  end  of  59  minutes. 

Nine 

Never.  The  ladder  and  ship  will  rise  with  the  tide. 

There  were  a grandfather,  a father  and  son.  The  father  was 
both  father  and  son. 

The  two  sons  go  first.  One  brings  back  the  boat  and  Pappy 
rows  over.  Then  the  other  son  returns  for  his  brother. 

How  did  anyone  know  Christ  was  coming  in  649  years? 

None.  Cain  slew  Abel. 
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Ancient  Sayings : How  Many  Can  You  Answer? 

As  poor  as  a .(church  mouse) 

As  thin  as  a .(rail) 

As  mad  as  a .(March  hare) 

As  brave  as  a .(lion) 

As  bright  as  a .(dollar) 

As  proud  as  a .(Peacock) 

As  dead  as  a .(door  nail) 

As  strong  as  an  . (ox) 

As  cross  as  a . (bear ) 

As  fat  as  a . (pig) 

As  neat  as  a .(pin) 

As  ugly  as  .(sin) 

As  sly  as  a .(fox) 

As  clear  as  a .(bell) 

As  flat  as  a .(pancake) 

As  red  as  a .(beet) 

As  fit  as  a .(fiddle) 

As  deep  as  a .(well) 

As  bitter  as  .(gall) 


Sports  Quiz 

1.  With  what  sports  are  these  numbers  associated? 

1.  1-2-5-4-5-6-7-8-9-10 

2.  5-2 

5.  6-2-2- 1 

4.  40-15 

5.  500 

6.  5 

7.  880 
8.  98 
9-  77 

2.  What  words  connected  with  the  following  sports  end  in  "ace"? 

1.  A track  event 

2.  A tennis  shot 

5»  A piece  of  equipment 
used  in  billiards. 

4.  Racing  measure 

5«  A part  of  a player's  uniform. 

6.  In  racing  the  order  of  line  up  or  result. 
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5.  How  many  of  the  sports  listed  have  connected  with  them 
sporting  terms  of  two  words  with  11  off " as  the  second  word? 

!•  racing  4.  ice  hockey 

2.  boxing  5.  golf 

football  6.  match  of  a contest 

4.  Can  you  apply  these  terms,  ending  in  "back",  to  the 
correct  sport  or  to  the  correct  game? 

1.  canvasback  4.  quarterback 

2.  greenback  5.  fullback 

5*  horseback  6.  halfback 

uive  the  correct  name  of  the  instrument  used  to 
propel  a ball  in  each  of  the  following  sports: 


1.  badminton 

2.  baseball 
billiards 

4.  croquet 
5 • cur ling 

6.  What  sound  device  or  words 
the  following  games? 

1.  auto  racing 

2.  baseball 

basketball 

4.  boxing, wrestling 


6.  golf 

7*  table  tennis 
8.  polo 
9»  tennis 
10.  lacrosse 

are  used  for  starting  each  of 


5.  horse  racing 

6 . sai ling 

7 • swimming  race 
8.  track 


Answers  To  Sports  Quiz 
1.  Numbers 

1.  bowling 

2.  golf,  baseball 

5*  defense  in  football 

4.  tennis 

5.  bowling 

6*  basketball 

7.  yard  run,  track 

8.  Tom  Harmon's  number 

9 . Red  Grange  1 2 * 4 s number 

2.  "Ace" 

1.  race 

2.  ace 
5*  mace 


4.  place 
5 • lace 
6.  place 
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5.  “Off" 

1.  pay-off 

2.  squared-off 
5*  kick-off 

4.  "Back" 

1.  hunting 

2.  horse  racing 
5*  horse  racing 

5.  Instruments  to  propel  a ball. 

1.  racquet 

2.  bat 
5.  cue 

4.  mallet 

5 . broom 

6.  Starting  Devices 

1.  flag 

2.  play  ball 
5.  whistle 

4.  gong,  bell 


4.  face-off 

5.  tee-off 

6.  play-off 


4.  football 

5.  football,  soccer,  hockey 

6.  football,  soccer,  hockey 


6 . c lub 

7.  paddle 

8.  mallet 

9.  racquet 
10.  crosse 


5.  bell,  barrier 

6 . cannon 
?.  gun 

8.  gun 


FOLK  RHYTHMS  AND  SINGING  GAMES 


Hello  and  Good-Bye:  Music,  "Shine,  Little  Glow-worm"  .Victor  Record  1975& 

Double-circle  formation,  partners  with  inside  hands  joined, 
boys  to  the  inside,  all  facing  counter-clockwise.  (1)  Skip  or  shuffle 
four  steps  around  the  circle  in  the  line  of  direction,  drop  hands,  face 


partner.  (2)  Back  away  from  partner  four  steps,  waving  "good-bye". 

(5)  Come  forward  four  steps  to  meet  the  next  person  on  your  right.  Nod 


"hello"  in  greeting.  (4)  Join  right  hands  with  new  partner,  swing 
around  in  place  four  counts,  then  join  inside  hands  again,  and  repeat 
from  beginning.  Movement  is  continuous,  and  dance  may  continue  until 
every  boy  has  had  each  girl  for  his  partner  once.  Words  may  be  devised 
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and  sung  to  the  tune;  such  improvising  was  originally  part  of  the  game* 

Circassion  Circle : Music,  "Irish  Washerwoman".  Victor  Record  21616 

Couples  form  a single  circle  facing  in,  girl  on  boy's  right,  all 
hands  joined,  (l)  All  skip  in  to  center  four  steps,  hands  joined;  then 
skip  out  from  center  four  steps.  (2)  Repeat.  (5)  Girls  skip  in  four 
steps,  out  four  steps,  hands  no  longer  joined.  (4)  Boys  skip  in  four 
steps,  turn  around  to  face  the  girls,  return  with  four  walking  steps  to 
his  "neighbor",  (the  girl  originally  on  his  left).  (5)  Boy  hooks  right 
elbow  with  the  girl  he  is  now  facing,  skips  around  in  place  eight  3teps. 
(6)  Hook  left  elbows  and  skip  around  the  other  way  eight  steps.  (7)  Part- 
ners join  both  hands  in  skater's  handclasp  (right  hand  to  right,  left 
hand  to  left)  and  skip  around  in  double  circle  counter-clockwise,  boys 
on  inside,  girls  on  outside,  sixteen  skips  ( or  J2.  if  B part  of  music 
is  repeated)  when  game  is  repeated,  single  circle  faces  in  again,  the 
girl  remaining  on  the  right  of  her  present  partner. 

Virginia  Reel:  Music, "Turkey  in  the  Straw"  Victor  Record  20447 

Couples  form  two  parallel  lines  about  six  feet  apart,  facing 
each  other.  Six  couples  make  a convenient  number  for  a set.  (l)  Players 
in  each  line  join  hands  and  with  four  skipping  steps  the  two  lines 
advance  toward  each  other.  With  four  skipping  steps  the  lines  retire 
to  place.  (2)  Repeat.  (5)  Partners  skip  toward  each  other,  join  right 
hands,  turn  once  around  and  return  to  places.  Skip  forward,  join  left 
hands,  turn  once  around  and  return  to  places.  (4)  Partners  skip  forward, 
pass  each  other,  back  to  back,  and  return  to  places,  left  shoulders 
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passing  first  (Do-si-do  left)*  (5)  Partners  skip  forward,  pass  each 
other  back  to  back  and  return  to  places,  right  shoulders  passing 
(Do-si-do  right)*  (6)  Partners  take  four  skipping  3teps,  advancing 
toward  each  other,  join  both  hands  with  each  other,  arms  extended, 
shoulder  high,  and  take  four  slides  toward  head  of  line,  four  slides 
toward  foot  of  line,  four  skipping  steps  back  to  place.  (7)  Head  boy 
and  girl  lead  off  toward  foot  of  line.  Boy  passes  outside  of  boy's 
line,  followed  by  all  the  other  boys.  Girl  passes  outside  of  girl's 
line,  followed  by  all  the  girls.  On  reaching  the  foot  of  line  all 
join  hands  and  skip  back  to  places.  All  couples  except  the  head 
couple  now  join  hands  and  raise  arms  to  form  arches.  Head  couple 
skips  under  arches  to  the  foot  of  the  line.  Game  is  now  repeated 

with  second  couple  at  the  head  of  the  line.  Game  is  completed  when 

all  couples  have  regained  their  original  places. 

Grand  March : Music,  "She  'll  Be  Coming  Hound  The  Mountain". 

Have  men  form  file  on  one  side  of  the  room  and  girls  on  the 
other,  both  facing  the  front  of  the  room  where  the  director  stands. 

(l)  By  twos  the  files  turn  in  toward  center  of  room,  meet  at  center 
back,  come  down  center  of  room  by  twos  (in  partners).  (2)  By  fours  — 
when  the  double  file  reaches  the  front  end  of  the  room,  partners  stay 
together  and  alternate;  the  first  couple  going  to  the  right,  the  second 
to  the  left,  the  third  to  the  right  and  so  on.  When  the  two  files  of 
couples  meet  at  the  back  of  the  room,  they  come  up  the  center  by  fours. 
O)  Bridges  — when  the  files  of  four  reach  the  front  end  of  the  room, 

they  divide  in  two  again,  one  file  of  couples  turning  to  the  right, 
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the  other  to  the  left.  'When  the  two  files  of  partners  meet  at  the 
back  of  the  room,  they  continue  marching  toward  each  other  and  the 
file  at  the  director's  right  forms  a bridge  (arch)  by  joining  inside 
hands  and  holding  them  up  high,  under  which  the  opposite  file  marches. 
(Both  files  of  couples  continue  to  march  forward).  When  the  two  files 
meet  at  the  front  of  the  room,  the  opposite  file  forms  a bridge  under 
which  the  first  file  inarches.  The  same  is  repeated  again,  each 
file  forming  a bridge  twice.  They  meet  at  the  back  of  the  room  and 
come  up  the  center  by  fours.  (4)  Counter-march  when  the  fours  reach 
the  front,  divide  in  the  middle  by  twos,  and  each  file  of  couples 
turns  back  close  upon  its  own  line.  The  files  turn  away  from  center 
at  each  end  of  the  room.  (5)  By  fours  and  eights  — couples  meet  and 
come  up  by  fours.  When  they  meet  they  alternate,  first  four  to  right, 
second  to  left,  then  meet  at  back  and  come  down  in  eights.  (6)  Single 
file  — eights  join  hands  across  line;  the  last  of  the  first  eight 
join  hands  with  the  end  of  the  second  eight  and  so  on.  Then  skip 
in  a circle,  or  wind  up  like  a snail. 

Good  Night.  Ladies:  Music,  "Good  Night,  Ladies" 

Couples  form  a circle,  partners  facing,  men  on  the  inside. 

The  outside  circle  stands  still  on  the  verse,  while  the  inside  circle 
moves  to  the  left.  On  the  first  "Good  Night,  Ladies",  the  men 
shakes  hands  with  his  partner.  He  moves  left  and  shakes  hands  with 
the  next  lady,  then  with  the  next  and  with  a fourth  on  "We're  going 
to  leave  you  now".  He  keeps  this  lady's  right  hand  and  takes  her 
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left  also,  and  all  slide  around  the  circle  while  singing  the  chorus. 

Repeat  from  the  beginning. 

Musical  Mixers  and  Simp le  Square  Dances.  Action  and  music  for  dances 
and  suggestions  to  dance  leaders.  Directions  so  given  that  experienced 
leaders  are  not  required.  Published  by  National  Recreation  Association, 

515  fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  price  'jQxf., 

American  Folk  Dances.  Longways  and  Circle  Figures  from  New  England. 

Midwest  and  the  South.  This  includes  music  and  directions.  It  may  be 
secured  from  the  Cooperative  Recreation  Service,  Delaware,  Ohio,  price  25^. 
Smoky  Mountain  Square  Dances . To  secure  this  illustrated  booklet  write 
to  D.  B.  Hendrix,  Comity  Agent,  Sevierville,  Tennessee. 

DRAMA 

Through  out  the  year  there  are  numerous  occassions  (Christmas, 

Easter  etc.)  when  drama  can  be  employed  to  good  advantage  within 
the  church  itself.  In  addition  to  these  times  those  interested  in 
this  phase  of  the  recreation  program  can  prepare  plays  for  set 
occassions  to  which  the  entire  community  can  be  invited,  thus  providing 
an  excellent  evening  of  fun  and  entertainment  for  all.  On  these 
occassions  group  singing  may  be  conducted  which  adds  to  the  evening’s 
enjoyment.  In  one  community^-  a supper  and  play  night  is  planned  twice 
a year,  once  in  the  spring  and  once  in  the  fall.  The  supper,  program 
and  play  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Ladies  Circle.  One  of  the 
group  is  invited  to  direct  the  play.  This  person  selects  the  play  and 

1.  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire 
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chooses  the  cast.  Others  serve  on  advertising,  publicity,  3upper 
committee  etc.  The  supper  begins  early  and  there  are  usually  several 
tables  or  sittings.  After  the  dinner  most  everyone  remains  to  see  the 
play.  The  auditorium  is  always  full  to  over-flowing  and  everyone  has 
a wonderful  time. 

Source  Material  For  Those  Interested  In  Drama 

1.  A Few  Suggestions  For  Religious  Drama,  N.  R.  A.  10^ 

2.  How  £o  Produce  a Play  by  Jack  Stuart  Knapp 

Describes  in  some  detail  the  numerous  steps  involved  in 
producing  a play;  its  selection;  how  to  choose  the  cast; 
the  rehearsals  etc.  N.  R.  A.  5 0 t 

5*  Hymn  Dramatizations  by  Nellie  E.  Marsh  and  W.  A.  Poovey 

Twenty-one  short  plays  telling  how  great  hymns  of  the  church 
came  to  be  written.  Published  by  Standard  Publishing  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  .90j i 

4.  P lay  Production  Made  Easy.  This  offers  general  methods  of 
production  but  does  not  go  into  details  of  rehearsals 
and  other  technical  methods.  It  offers  suggestions  on 
scenery,  lighting,  costuming  and  make-up  and  contains  a 
number  of  pantomines,  skits  and  very  short  plays.  It  is 
published  by  the  N.  R.  A.  *55^* 

5.  Stage  Make-Up . Published  by  the  Chicago  Park  District, 

425  East  l4th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  .25^. 
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6.  Community  Theatre  in  the  Recreation  Program.  Published 
by  the  N.  R.  A.  • lOjzf 

7*  Drama  in  the  Church  by  Fred  Eastman  and  Louis  Wilson.  A 
manual  of  religious  drama  production.  Practical 
suggestions  with  concrete  and  inspiring  example.  Complete 
instructions  for  an  inexperienced  director.  Published  by 
Samuel  French,  25  West  45th  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
$1.50. 
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HANDCRAFT 

Handcraft  can  vary  from  the  most  simple  kind  of  whittling  to 
elaborate  painting  or  complicated  construction.  When  this  word  i3 
mentioned,  especially  in  connection  with  a recreation  program, 
everyone  begins  to  think  in  terms  of  money  and  material  completely 
out  of  the  range  of  the  average  individual's  means.  Mueller^  says 
that  the  numerous  defensive  arguments  show  a lack  of  understanding 
of  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  the  field.  Budget  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  quality  of  an  arts  and  crafts  program.  She  believes  it 
is  best  to  start  with  nothing,  in  order  that  each  person's  resource- 
fulness may  be  used  to  the  limit.  Miss  Mueller  is  convinced  that  the 
field  of  art3  and  crafts  is  so  vast  that  shop  space  need  not  be  a 
deciding  factor  • 

The  churches  of  a community  should  be  able  to  provide  adequate 
space  for  this  phase  of  the  recreation  program.  If  there  is  no  room 
available  the  basement  of  one  or  several  homes  any  be  used  but  this 

should  not  be  necessary. 

2 

Rosselot  is  in  agreement  with  Mueller  concerning  the  development 
of  the  program.  "Building  as  you  go  is  the  safest  and  wisest  plan  ... 
makeshifts  provide  good  recreation  aids".  However  there  is  a need  for 

1.  Ann  Mueller,  "What  Place  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Camp", 

Recreation.  42  : 1 18,  Su ly , 1948 . 

2.  iovelle  Rosselot,  "Hobby  Shops  as  Creative  Play",  Recreation. 
40:367,  October,  1946. 
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basic  equipment  and  materials  and  these  should  be  on  hand  when  needed. 
As  the  work  gets  under  way  the  group  can  develop  an  "I  need"  sign-up 
system.  Each  craftsman  states  his  need  in  writing  a week  in  advance, 
including  his  signature.  The  leader  should  be  ready  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  purchasing  material  when  needed. 

As  time  progresses,  ideas  and  designs  of  all  kinds  — patterns, 
greeting  cards  etc.  may  be  collected  into  scrap  books  which  could  be 
put  into  the  students'  hands  and  thereby  eliminate  long  periods  of 
explaination  and  individual  planning.  The  more  competent  should  help 
newcomers  and  also  act  as  assistants  to  the  director  so  that  everyone 
will  be  actively  engaged  in  creative  handcraft. 

In  many  small  towns  and  rural  communities  there  are  individuals 
who  have  a knowledge  of  one  or  several  crafts.  In  most  cases  they 
would  be  happy  to  help  supervise  and  teach  if  given  the  opportunity. 

WOODWORK 

Many  boys  and  men  are  interested  in  fashioning  models.  The 
building  of  model  airplanes  is  probably  the  most  popular.  The  price 
range  is  broad  so  that  this  can  be  a prominent  part  of  the  woodwork 
section. 

Kinds  of  Wood 

For  general  woodwork,  pine, bass  or  balsa  wood  are  probably 
best  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  cheap  and  easy  to  work.  Although 
walnut,  white  wood  and  mahogany  are  harder  and  more  expensive  they 
are  excellent  for  carving.  Many  useful  articles  can  be  made  from  the 
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wood  of  packing  boxes  and  other  odds  and  ends 


Tools 

The  minimum  selection  of  tools  will  be  a hammer,  hand  saw, 
jig  saw  with  blades,  small  and  medium  nails,  rules,  drill,  jack  knife 
and  a small  vise.  As  the  group  becomes  more  skilled  and  interest  grows 
other  tools  and  equipment  may  be  added. 

Helpful  Hints 

Before  sawing,  the  pieces  to  be  sawed  should  be  marked  with 
pencil.  If  there  are  several  pieces  to  be  cut  out,  each  should  be 
numbered  to  aid  in  assembling.  Use  short  strokes  when  starting  then 
lengthen  the  stroke  putting  the  greatest  pressure  on  the  down  stroke* 

If  the  head  is  held  over  the  saw  blade  the  penciled  line  can  be 
followed  more  accurately. 

To  use  a hammer  properly  it  should  be  gripped  toward  the  end 
of  the  handle.  Attention  should  be  on  the  nail.  l«ng  free  strokes 
should  be  employed  until  near  the  wood,  then  lighter,  shorter  ones 
so  that  the  wood  will  not  be  marred* 

When  all  other  work  is  completed  the  piece  should  be  sanded. 

It  is  important  to  remember  sanding  should  be  lengthwise,  with  the  grain 
If  the  surface  is  flat  sand  paper  may  be  wrapped  around  a small  piece 
of  wood  for  greater  smoothness. 

To  finish  the  woodwork  it  is  often  desirable  to  paint  it  or 
use  stain,  shellac  and  varnish.  When  the  stain  is  applied,  the  excess 


4o 


should  be  wiped  off  with  a cloth.  Make  certain  the  surface  is  free  of 
lint  etc.  and  apply  shellac.  Three  to  five  coats  will  be  sufficient. 

The  entire  surface  should  be  smoothed  with  steel  wool  after  each 
application.  Apply  varnish  using  long,  light  strokes,  going  with  the 
grain  of  the  wood.  It  should  be  brushed  well  to  insure  even  strokes. 

SUGGESTED  ITEMS 

One  of  the  simplest  items  to  make  is  a wooden  letter  opener. 

The  materials  needed  are  a piece  of  wood  10"  x x l|r”,  a knife,  and 
sand  paper.  If  desired,  materials  for  finishing  — stain  and  shellac 
or  floor  wax. 

1.  Make  a design  for  the  handle.  Allow  5^"  for  blade. 

2.  Whittle  to  desired  shape,  tapering  blade  to  have  back 
and  sharp  edge  or  dagger  type  blade. 

5»  Sand  paper  until  smooth 

4.  Stain,  rub  in  floor  wax,  apply  with  cloth,  rubbing 
well  to  bring  out  luster. 

Bread  Board 

This  is  another  useful  article.  It  can  be  made  with  an  over-all 
size  of  15"  x 7”  x 5/4”.  A design  can  be  drawn  on  one  end  for  decoration. 
This  can  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  one  making  it. 


Wooden  Door  Knocker 

Materials  needed: 

1.  a piece  of  wood  •§”  x 5"  x 6" 

2.  a section  of  white  birch  branch  2"  in  diameter  and  about 
2”  long  for  the  mallet  head. 

5«  a piece  of  birch  5"  long  and  ■§■”  in  diameter  for  handle. 

4.  two  small  pegs  2"  long 

5.  a piece  of  leather  thong  8"  to  10”  long 
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6.  stain  and  varnish 

7.  sandpaper 

8.  glue 

Sand  paper  the  8"  x 5"  piece  of  wood,  then  drill  a hole  1"  down  from 
top  center  for  hanging.  Drill  two  more  holes  about  5"  from  top  and 
1"  apart  centrally  located  on  board.  Drill  one  more  hole  in  the  board 
4"  from  the  top,  2n  from  the  edge.  Glue  the  pegs  in  the  center  holes 
to  hold  the  mallet.  Stain  and  shellac  the  board;  bore  a hole  in  the 
branch  to  be  used  as  mallet  head  and  glue  the  handle  with  the  one  end 
of  the  leather  thong.  Slant  the  edges  of  the  mallet  slightly  so  the 
bark  will  not  come  in  contact  with  the  board  when  the  mallet  is  struck. 
Insert  the  loose  end  of  the  thong  through  the  hole  and  knot  it  in 
back.  (A  small  nail  may  be  used  to  hold  it). 

Gouged  Wooden  Plaques 

Materials  needed: 

1.  soft  wood  thick  (the  ends  or  center  or  orange  crates 
are  good) 

2.  paints  or  water  colors 
sand  paper 

Tools  needed: 

1.  paint  brush 

2.  carving  gouge 
5 • knife 

Saw  the  wood  to  the  desired  size  for  picture  and  sand  paper  all  the 
surfaces  and  edges.  Apply  desired  design.  Outline  the  design's  edges 
with  a razor  blade  or  knife.  Gouge  the  background,  cutting  away  from 
the  design.  Paint  the  raised  design,  using  tempra,  water  colors  or 
enamels.  If  desired  this  may  be  left  the  natural  color. 
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Wooden  Book  Ends 

Materials  needed: 

1.  two  pieces  of  wood,  4"  x 5e"  x J/kn  thick 

2.  two  pieces  of  tin,  4"  x 5" 

5.  two  pieces  of  felt  4"  x 5" 

4.  paint 

5.  glue 

6.  sand  paper 
7»  burnt  umber 

Tools  needed: 

1.  wood  gouge 

2.  knife 
hammer 

Sandpaper  all  surfaces.  Nail  the  tin  to  the  bottom  edge  of  the  board 
so  that  the  front  of  the  board  and  the  edge  of  the  tin  are  flush. 

Apply  the  design  and  outline  the  surface  with  a knife.  Gouge  the 
background,  cutting  away  from  the  design.  Glue  the  felt  piece  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tin.  Repeat  the  above  steps  for  the  second  book  end. 

Many  useful  articles  can  be  made  such  as  tie  racks,  foot  stools, 
brick-a-brack  shelves,  open  book  cases,  end  tables,  bird  houses  etc. 
Designing  these  articles  will  prove  as  much  fun  as  the  actual  making 
of  them. 

Additional  ideas  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  publications. 

Whittling,  published  by  the  Chicago  Park  District, 

425  E.  l4th  Street,  Chicago  5>  111* 

Wood  Inlay,  Ibid,  .2 5^ 

Model  Airp lanes.  Indoor,  Ibid,  .55^ 

Model  Airp  lanes.  Outdoor,  Ibid,  .55^ 

Projects  In  Wood,  by  Samuel  Barth,  Hobby  Book  Company, 

218  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  4,  111. 
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METAL  CRAFT 


Working  with  metals  can  be  a complicated,  detailed  and  a very 
intricate  process*  For  the  amature  who  is  interested  in  making 
interesting  and  usable  articles  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the 
technical  side.  A knowledge  of  the  metals  to  use,  the  tools  required 
and  a few  suggestions  as  to  what  can  be  produced  will  suffice. 

Copper,  brass,  bronze,  German  Silver  and  the  common  "tin  can" 
can  be  employed  in  numerous  ways  to  keep  the  craftsman  busy  for  a long 
time. 


Tools  necessary: 

1.  hammer 

2.  hand  drill 

5.  tinner's  shears 

4.  small,  fine  file 

5.  jeweler's  saw  (hand  jig  saw) 

6.  saw  blades 

7.  pliers 

8.  mallet 

Articles  that  will  be  used  as  tools  include: 

1.  cloth  to  cover  working  surface  to  prevent  scratching  metal 

2.  handle  of  table  knife 
bowl  of  teaspoon 

4.  top  of  a penholder 
orange  stick 

Tooling  metal  foil  will  probably  be  one  of  the  most  frequent 
operations!  Thin  sheet  copper  or  brass  foil  can  be  tooled  in  order 
to  produce  a three  dimensional  design  on  its  surface.  Thirty-four 
or  thirty-six  gauge  metal  is  the  best.  A leather- working,  modeling 
tool  is  ideal  for  this  work,  an  orange  stick  or  dowel  rod,  shaped  to 
resemble  a thumb  on  one  end  and  pointed  like  a pencil  on  the  other  will  do. 
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A suitable  subject  should  be  selected  for  the  design.  The 
human  figure  is  excellent  if  it  can  be  outlined  and  doe3  not  require 
too  much  detail  work.  Newspapers  and  magazines  abound  with  suitable 
material.  Out  sheet  metal  to  the  desired  size  with  scissors  and 
smooth  it  out  with  a sand-papered  flat  piece  of  wood  on  a glass  slat  — 
leave  sufficient  border  space.  Whiten  the  back  surface  of  the  copper 
with  a solution  made  of  one  part  whiting,  five  parts  water,  one  part 
alcohol  and  a drop  or  two  of  liquid  soap.  Trace  the  design  on  the 
whitened  surface  with  a dull  pointed  tool.  Another  method  is  to  fasten 
the  paper,  carrying  the  design,  onto  the  back  of  the  metal  sheet  and 
trace  the  design  with  a dull  point  directly  onto  the  metal.  Use  only 
a light  pressure  for  the  design  lines.  The  metal  foil  is  then  placed  with 
the  front  side  down  on  a felt  pad  or  a thick  pad  of  newspapers,  and  those 
portions  of  the  design  that  are  to  be  raised  are  gradually  pushed  into 
the  pad.  The  pressure  is  applied  on  the  inside  of  the  outlines  with 
the  small  modeling  tool,  being  careful  to  keep  the  outlines  distinct. 

The  modeling  tool  is  moved  with  firm  straight  or  circular  strokes  and 
with  moderate  pressure  in  the  areas  to  be  raised.  Do  a little  at  a 
time,  and  be  sure  not  to  push  the  surface  out  too  far,  as  they  cannot 
be  molded  back  and  too  much  stretching  may  rupture  the  metal.  After 
the  work  is  partially  done,  turn  the  metal  over  and  press  the  background 
and  borders  around  the  raised  portions  down  on  a glass  slab  or  piece  of 
hard  wood,  to  keep  the  outlines  clear  and  the  background  in  the 
original  plane.  At  this  point  the  background  may  be  stippled  by 
tapping  with  a blunt  tool  in  order  to  provide  a pleasing  contrast. 
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Be  careful  not  to  puncture  the  metal.  After  the  design  is  all  done, 
it  is  a good  plan  to  fill  the  depressed  portions  on  the  back  with  a 
material  which  will  harden  and  so  prevent  the  metal  from  denting.  Many 
commercial  compounds  are  available  but  a simple,  effective  one  may  be  made 
by  mixing  plaster  of  Paris  and  metal  lacquer  to  a thick  consistency. 

Clean  the  depressions  in  the  work  and  apply  a coat  of  metal  lacquer. 

Fill  the  depressions  with  the  filler  and  allow  to  dry  in  a horizontal 
position  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours.  The  picture  is  then  fastened 
to  a wooden  piece  with  small  brass  nails  called  escutcheon  pins. 

Finish  by  polishing  and  lacquering.^- 

Si lhouette  P laque 

Materials  needed: 

1.  55  gauge  copper  sheeting, 5"  x 6"  — obtained  from  any 
roofing  store 

2.  a piece  of  wood,  -§•"  x 9"  x 10" 

5»  steel  wool 

4.  brass  tacks 

5.  wood  stain 

Tools  needed: 

1 . hammer 

2.  scissors 

Transfer  design  to  metal  (as  on  tooling).  Drill  holes  in  spaces  to 
be  cut  out  that  saw  blade  or  shears  may  be  inserted.  A border  should 
be  around  the  entire  design,  meeting  it  in  sufficient  points  throughout 
to  keep  the  piece  intact.  Polish  silhouette  and  prepare  the  wood  for 


1.  Directions  for  tooling  taken  from  Metal  Art  Crafts,  by 
John  G.  Miller,  p.71 
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mounting  by  staining,  shellacking  and  varnishing.  Mount  the  silhouette 
on  the  brass  tacks. 

German  Si lver  Bracelet 

Materials  needed? 

1.  strip  of  German  Silver  of  the  desired  width  and 

necessary  length.  (The  size  of  the  bracelet  blank  is 
determined  by  making  a stiff  paper  pattern  and  trying  it 
on  the  wri3t.  The  ends  should  be  open  enough  to  allow 
the  bracelet  to  be  removed  without  bending). 

Tools  needed: 

1.  drill 

2.  jeweler's  saw 
file 

Transfer  the  design  to  the  metal.  The  design  should  be  simple  and 
of  the  type  that  the  border  is  around  the  entire  design,  touching  it 
at  sufficient  points  to  keep  border  and  design  intact.  A jeweler's 
saw  is  used  to  cut  irregular  curves  in  sheet  metals.  The  bracelet  is 
held  over  a wooden  bench  pin  or  block  of  wood,  having  a V cut  on  its 
surface.  The  best  blade  for  most  uses  is  the  number  2/0  to  number  2. 
Place  bench  pin  in  a vice  or  clamp  it  to  the  bench  top.  Drill  a hole 
in  the  waste  stock  in  order  to  insert  the  saw  blade.  Insert  blade  so 
teeth  point  toward  handle.  Care  should  be  taken  when  working  around  a 
small  radium  to  keep  the  saw  in  motion  and  to  hold  it  eo  that  the  blade 
is  vertical.  Continue  until  design  is  complete.  File  the  cutting  for 
smoothness.  Bend  to  desired  shape  and  then  buff  and  lacquer. 
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Metal  House  Numbers 


Materials  needed: 

1.  metal  sheeting  55  gauge  or  a tin  can 

2.  paint 

Tools  needed: 

1.  scissors 

2.  paint  brush 
5»  nail  hammer 

Transfer  the  design  for  the  number.  Cut  around  design  outline  with 
scissors.  Puncture  (with  drill  or  nail)  the  waste  stock  so  saw  blade 
can  be  inserted  and  these  portions  cut  out.  Animals,  scenes  etc.  may 
be  used  as  designs  with  the  house  numbers.  When  complete,  paint 
desired  color. 

Helfpful  Suggestions 

These  may  be  found  in  Metal  Tapping, published  by  the  Chicago 
Park  District,  455  East  l4th  Street,  Chicago  5j  Illinois,  price  25j£ 

LEATHER  CRAFT 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  leather  from  which  to  choose; 
calf,  steerhide,  goatskin,  sheepskin,  swede,  pig  skin  and  others,  but 
the  most  satisfactory  for  the  amateur  is  either  calfskin  or  sheepskin. 
If  possible  skins  should  be  purchased  by  the  whole  piece.  If  near  a 
shoe  factory,  scraps  may  be  obtained  free  or  very  cheep ly  that  will 
have  sections  large  enough  for  many  articles,  3uch  as  a coin  purse, 
bill  fold  etc.  When  not  in  use  leather  should  be  kept  flat  or  rolled 
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with  finished  side  out  so  it  will  not  wrinkle.  If  leather  is  suitable 
for  tooling,  the  lines  made  with  a tooling  instrument  will  remain  when 
leather  is  dampened  with  a spong.  If  the  leather  becomes  soft  and  spongy, 
it  is  not  suitable  for  tooling.  Leather  tools  are  many  and  varied  but 
most  of  them  can  be  improvised  using  nut  picks,  knitting  needles,  nails, 
knife  and  spoon  handles  and  orange  sticks.  One  pointed  instrument  is 
needed  and  one  with  a flat  smooth  surface.  Lacing  punches  may  be  made 
from  a sharp  kitchen  fork.  For  a leather  punch  use  a nail  with  a 
point  filed  off.  It  is  best  to  purchase  a leather  punch  if  possible. 

A wooden  mallet  is  also  necessary. 

Leather  may  be  cut  w ith  a sharp  knife  or  scissors.  If  it  is 
moistened  slightly  on  the  back,  it  will  cut  more  smoothly.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  stretch  the  leather.  Tracing  should  be  done  with  damp 
leather  on  a smooth,  hard  surface.  If  water  oozes  from  the  leather 
when  it  is  pressed,  it  is  too  wet.  The  design  can  be  clipped  on  the 
leather  to  be  tooled  — be  sure  to  have  paper  between  clip  and  leather 
to  be  tooled,  so  as  to  eliminate  any  stain.  The  tracing  is  done  with 
a hard  pencil,  bone  stylus,  or  any  hard  dull  point  free  from  roughness. 
Trace  over  all  lines  with  a firm,  steady  pressure.  If  necessary  dampen 
the  leather  again  and  begin  tooling.  All  modeling  must  be  done  with 
slow,  firm,  even  strokes,  moving  toward  the  body, with  the  modeling  tool 
following  exactly  along  the  line.  As  you  continue  the  leather  outside 
this  line  should  be  pressed  down.  If  the  line  being  tooled  curves,  turn 
the  leather  — be  cardful  not  to  alter  the  position  of  the  tool.  Each 
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time  the  tool  is  pressed  down  care  should  be  taken  to  overlap  the  last 
impressions.  After  he  outline  is  all  tooled  down,  put  in  any  inner 
lines,  using  the  end  of  the  tool  held  nearly  vertical.  For  good  effect 
the  inner  important  lines  should  be  tooled  deeply  and  the  less  important 
very  lightly. 

The  tooled  design  is  often  enhanced  if  background  sections,  both 
outside  and  within  the  pattern,  are  hammered  with  background  stamps. 

A rounded  nail  will  give  a pebbled  appearance  which  is  sufficiently 
ornamental. 

To  emboss  design,  lay  the  leather  face  up  on  the  glass  or  other 
solid  surface.  Draw  the  leather  toward  you  so  that  the  part  to  be 
embossed  comes  over  the  edge  of  the  glass.  Steadying  the  article  with 
the  free  hand,  work  up  from  underneath  with  the  broad  end  of  the 
modeling  tool, pressing  up,  with  smooth,  even  strokes,  the  part  to  be 
raised.  The  leather  stretches  easily  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
push  the  design  too  high  and  not  to  go  outside  the  exact  confines  of  the 
area.  The  embossed  parts  should  be  then  filled  with  "plasticine", 
obtainable  from  any  dealer  in  art  or  kindergarten  supplies,  before 
further  tooling  is  continued.  When  piece  is  completed  this  should  be 
removed  and  a thin  coat  of  a mixture  of  flour  and  water  should  be 
applied  on  the  under  side  to  stiffen  leather. 

There  are  several  types  of  lacing.  The  two  most  common  are  the 
plain  lacing  — a simple  overcasting  — and  the  lay-over  stitch,  made 
by  bringing  the  end  of  the  thonging  through  the  leather,  up  and  through 
the  last  loop  and  then  over  itself  before  passing  through  the  leather 
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again.  The  first  takes  a thong  about  three  times  the  length  of  the 
surface  to  be  laced.  The  second  will  use  a thong  about  five  times 
the  length  of  the  area  to  be  laced.  The  leather  thong  should  be  kept 
from  twisting.  To  start  lacing,  lay  the  end  of  the  thonging  along  the 
edge  of  the  part  to  be  laced  for  about  two  inches.  Then  lace  over  this 
part.  To  end  the  lacing,  run  the  end  of  the  thonging  under  the  last 
three  or  four  stitches.  Thonging  may  be  cut  from  a piece  of  leather 
with  a circular  cut,  making  the  lacing  about  •§•  inch.  The  leather  then 
should  be  dampened  and  straightened  out  and  stretched  lightly  and  left 
to  dry.  Designs  and  dimensions  may  be  copied  from  leather  billfolds, 
coin  purses,  hand  bags,  key  cases  etc. 

Helpful  Suggestions 

Leather craft  Plans  and  Sugge 3tion3. published  by  the  Chicago 
Park  District,  425  East  l4th  Street,  Chicago  5j  Illinois,  price  25^ 

Craft  Projects  That  Can  Be  Made  With  Inexpensive  and  Discarded 
Materials,  published  by  the  National  Recreation  Association, 

515  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  price  15^ 

Recreational  Arts  and  Crafts, a mimeographed  bulletin  suggesting 
numerous  activities  that  might  easily  be  developed  in  the  craft  program. 
Published  by  Abington-Cokesbury  Prdss,  Nashville  2,  Tenn.  price  75^ 

Other  handcraft  suggestions  are  fly-tying,  sewing,  pottery, 
clay  modeling,  soap  carving,  painting  and  art  work. 
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SPORTS  SECTION 


Individual  Games 


In  addition  to  the  social  games  mentioned  there  should  be,  if 


possible,  a room  or  space  set  aside  as  a lounge.  This  room  should 
contain  tables  for  table  games  such  as  checkers,  chess,  dominoes, 
carem  etc.  If  the  room  is  large  enough  there  may  be  included  ping- 
pong  tables  and  shuff leboard  diagram.  It  may  be  necessary  to  have  two 
rooms  to  house  the  individual  game  equipment.  Box  hockey  is  another 
game  that  has  proved  enjoyable  in  indoor  recreation. 

The  ping-pong  table  can  be  made  from  plywood,  5 ply  9'  X 5* 
is  best,  reinforced  by  a four  inch  board  running  around  the  outer  edge 
of  the  underside.  Two  saw  hor3e3  constructed  so  that  the  table  is  $0 
inches  above  the  floor  should  be  made.  The  table  should  be  painted 
green  with  a J/4  inch  white  line  around  the  outside  edges  and  lengthwise 
down  the  center.  The  net,  rackets  or  paddles  and  balls  may  be  purchased 
a3  a 3et  quite  reasonably.  With  the  set  is  included  a list  of  instructions. 

For  shuffleboard  the  court  is  laid  out  on  a floor  or  pavement. 

Eight  circular  disks  are  needed,  six  inches  in  diameter  and  one  inch 
thick.  These  may  be  purchased  or  made,  ^our  are  one  color,  four  another. 
The  cues  consist  of  a five-foot  handle  with  a head  inches  wide, 
curved  to  fit  the  disks.  These  can  easily  be  made.  Two  or  four 
players  may  play.  If  four  play,  they  play  as  teams  of  two  each,  and 
one  member  of  each  team  is  stationed  at  each  end  of  the  court.  The 
player  who  leads  off  shoots  one  disk  from  the  10  off  space,  his  object 
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being  to  land  it  in  a scoring  compartment.  His  opponent  then  shoots 
one,  with  the  double  object  of  striking  the  other  player's  disk  and 
driving  it  into  the  10  off  space,  or  out  of  the  scoring  area,  and  of 
landing  his  own  disk  in  a scoring  compartment.  The  players  alternate 
until  each  has  shot  his  four  disks.  A disk  scores  in  the  area  in  which 
it  rests,  after  all  eight  disks  have  been  shot.  Disks  resting  on  a 
division  line  do  not  score.  Disks  that  do  not  cross  the  farther  dead 
line  are  dead,  and  are  removed  at  once.  After  the  first  round  is 
scored,  the  same  two  players,  or  their  partners  in  a foursome,  repeat 
the  shooting  from  the  other  end  of  the  court.  The  penalty  for  not 
shooting  from  the  10  off  space,  five  points  off  the  score.  If  a 
player  in  shooting  steps  across  the  line  bounding  the  10  off  space, 
parallel  to  the  base  line,  the  penalty  is  five  points.  The  game  is  5 0 
points.  If  both  sides  arrive  at  ^0  or  more  points  in  the  same  round, 
the  side  having  the  highest  score  wins.  Incase  of  a tie  each  side 
shoots  one  disk  from  each  end,  and  the  highest  score  wins.  In  this 
tie  play-off,  the  first  player's  disk  must  be  removed  and  scored  before 
the  second  one  shoots. 
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Group  and  Team  Games 

If  a gymnasium  is  available  the  following  games  may  be  enjoyed. 
(Dimensions  for  all  games  may  be  found  in  the  appendix). 

Basketball  (For  Men) 

The  goals  are  metal  rings  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  bolted 
to  a backboard  so  that  they  lie  in  a horizontal  plane,  ten  feet  above 
the  floor,  ■‘■'here  are  five  on  a team:  two  forwards,  two  guards,  one 
center.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  secure  possession  of  the  ball, 
work  it  down  the  floor  by  dribbling  (bouncing  the  ball  one  hand  at  a 
time),  or  passing  and  throw  in  a goal,  or  passing  the  ball  to  a player 
who  i3  in  a position  to  throw  a goal.  The  game  is  begun  by  a center 
jump  or  toss-up.  The  two  opposing  centers  jump  up  to  tap  the  ball,  thrown 
up  in  the  air  by  the  referee.  A "toss-up"  occurs  when  the  ball  is 
held  by  two  opposing  players  in  the  process  of  the  game.  Players  may 
not  run  with,  kick  or  strike  ball  with  closed  fists.  When  a player 
receives  the  ball  while  running,  he  may  not  take  more  than  one  step 
before  getting  rid  of  it.  If  he  does  the  opponents  throw  in  the  ball 
from  out  of  bounds.  'When  a team  gets  the  ball  in  its  own  back  court, 
it  must  advance  it  across  the  mid-court  line  within  ten  seconds  unless 
the  ball  is  touched  by  an  opponent.  The  penalty  for  failure  to  do  so, 
the  opposite  team  puts  ball  in  play  from  out  of  bounds.  When  the  ball 
goes  out  of  bounds,  an  opponent  throws  it  in  to  one  of  his  team  mates. 

The  side  which  does  not  have  the  ball  attempts  to  get  it  and  to  prevent 
the  opponents  from  tossing  in  goals. 
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When  a player  puts  the  ball  in  the  opponent’s  goal  he  scores  two 
points.  If  he  is  fouled  (pushed  or  obstructed  bodily  in  any  way)  by 
an  opponent,  he  gets  a free  throw;  if  in  the  act  of  shooting  when  he 
is  fouled,  he  receives  two  free  throws  at  the  goal.  The  free  throw 
is  taken  from  behind  a free  throw  line  (fifteen  feet  from  backboard). 

If  good  it  scores  one  point.  The  game  may  be  played  in  four  ten  minute 
quarters  or  two  twenty  minute  halves.  For  details  of  Basketball  the 
Standard  R ule  book  may  be  consulted. 

Basketball  (For  Women) 

Basketball  for  women  varies  somewhat.  ihere  are  six  on  a team 
and  the  court  is  divided  into  two  sections.  ihere  are  three  forwards 
and  three  guards.  The  forwards  are  the  offensive  and  must  stay  on  their 
half  of  the  floor.  Women  are  allowed  only  one  dribble.  Shooting, 
free  throws  and  penalties  are  similar  to  men's  rules. 

Volleyball 

The  ball  should  be  a regulation  Volleyball,  one  inch  less  in 
diameter  than  a basketball.  The  net  is  thirty-two  feet  long  and  is 
stretched  tightly  across  the  court  midway  between  the  end  lines  and 
parallel  to  them,  attached  to  posts  outside  the  court.  The  height  of 
the  net  is  eight  feet. 

The  teams  may  have  from  six  to  twelve  members.  The  players 
should  rotate  positions;  the  front  line  from  left  to  right,  the  back 
line  from  right  to  left.  On  each  rotation  the  member  on  the  extreme 
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left,  in  the  back  line,  moves  into  the  front  line.  The  one  on  the 
extreme  right  moves  back  to  the  rear  line  and  serving  position. 

The  game  begins  by  the  server  standing  behind  the  back  line, 
tossing  the  ball  in  the  air  and  hitting  it  over  the  net.  The  served 
ball  must  not  touch  the  net  or  any  player  on  the  serving  side  and  must 
drop  within  the  opponent's  court.  Only  one  attempt  is  permitted  for 
men.  If  the  players  are  inexperienced  two  tries  may  be  allowed. 

A player  serves  only  so  long  as  his  side  wins.  When  it  looses  the 
opponents  serve.  The  opponents  attempt  to  return  the  ball  before  it 
strikes  the  ground. 

A serve  may  not  be  relayed.  A player  may  not  hit  the  ball  twice 
in  succession  without  it  being  touched  by  another  player.  The  ball  is 
hit  only  three  times  by  the  players  of  one  side  before  it  goes  over 
the  net.  The  ball  is  out  of  bounds  if  it  strikes  any  object  outside 
the  playing  space.  When  the  ball  strikes  outside,  the  point  is  lost 
by  the  side  that  last  touched  it.  When  a player  in  returning  the  ball 
bats  it  out  of  the  field  on  his  own  side  of  the  net,  it  may  be  recovered 
by  any  player  of  that  side  before  it  strikes  the  ground.  A ball  may  be 
played  off  the  net  in  the  same  manner  providing  the  player  does  not  strike 
the  net.  Only  the  serving  side  scores.  If  the  serving  side  looses  the 
point  the  service  goes  to  the  other  side.  The  serving  side  scores 
when  a legally  served  ball  is  not  returned  or  an  opponent  makes  an 
illegal  play.  The  serving  side  gives  way  when  the  server  fails  to  make 
a legal  serve,  they  fail  to  return  the  ball,  or  any  player  on  that  side 
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makes  an  illegal  play.  Players  may  not  hit  the  ball  twice  in  succession, 
catch  or  hold  the  ball,  reach  over  the  net  to  strike  the  ball,  serve 
out  of  order  or  step  on  or  over  back  line  in  serving,  touch  the  net 
while  the  ball  is  in  play. 

The  game  is  won  by  the  team  having  a two  point  lead  at  15  or 
more  points.  The  game  must  be  won  by  tv/o  points.  Teams  change  courts 
at  the  end  of  each  game. 

Three  Deep 

Choose  a chaser  ("It)  and  a runner.  The  players  are  arranged 
in  a double  circle.  The  group  may  count  off  by  twos.  The  twos  form 
a circle  and  xhe  ones  stand  in  front  of  them.  "It"  chases  the  runner 
and  attempts  to  tag  him.  The  runner  may  become  safe  by  going  in  front 
of  any  group  of  two  and  standing  there  making  the  group  three  deep . 

"It"  can  tag  the  rear  one  of  the  group.  The  person  who  finds  himself 
at  the  end  of  a three-deep  situation  should  endeavor  to  get  away  from 
"It".  If  he  is  taged  he  becomes  the  chaser  and  should  tag  the  one 
who  caught  him  if  possible.  If  both  runner  and  chaser  are  permitted  to 
cut  across  the  circle  the  game  will  be  much  faster  and  changes  more 
frequent. 

Two  Deep 

Two  Deep  is  a similar  game,  played  on  exactly  the  same  principle 
as  Three  Deep,  but  a better  game  because  it  gives  more  players  activity. 
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Fox  and  Squirrel 

Players  are  arranged  in  groups  of  three.  Two  of  each  group 
face  each  other  and  with  hands  on  shoulders,  form  a hollow  tree.  The 
third  member  is  the  squirrel.  The  extra  squirrel  is  chased  by  the  fox. 
He  may  enter  any  tree,  as  he  does  the  former  inhabitant  must  leave. 

When  taged,  the  squirrel  becomes  the  fox  and  the  fox  the  squirrel.  This 
is  an  interesting  adaptation  of  Three  Deep. 

Duck-on-the-Rock 

When  played  indoors  bean  bags  may  be  used.  A stool  is  placed 
on  the  floor  instead  of  on  a rock  as  in  the  outdoor  game.  The 
throwing  line  is  20  to  ^0  feet  from  the  stool. 

To  decide  who  is  “It"  each  player  stands  behind  a throwing  line 
and  throws  the  bean  bag  at  the  stool.  The  one  whose  bag  is  farthest 
from  the  stool  is  "It".  "It"  places  his  bag  on  the  stool  — "duck-on- 
the-rock"  — and  stands  guard.  The  others,  behind  the  throwing  line  and 
in  turn,  throw  their  bags  in  an  attempt  to  knock  "It's"  bag  off  the 
stool.  If  the  person  throwing  fails,  he  remains  back  of  the  line  until 
someone  knocks  it  off  or  if  he  desires,  he  may  sneak  out  to  retrive  his 
bag.  If  caught,  he  becomes  "It".  If  he  goes  out  and  "It"  sees  him,  he 
may  gain  safety  by  placing  his  foot  on  the  bag.  Once  he  picks  it  up 
he  is  not  permitted  to  put  it  back  on  the  ground  for  safety.  If  he 
returns  being  caught  he  may  throw  again.  When  a player  knocks  the 
"duck"  off,  all  who  have  thrown  run  out,  pick  up  their  bean  bags,  and 
run  back  to  the  line.  Before  "It"  may  attempt  to  tag  them  he  must 
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replace  his  duck  (bag)  on  the  rock.  Anyone  tagged  becomes  "It".  If 
two  bags  lie  touching  each  other,  the  owners  may  get  them  without 
being  tagged.  If  any  player  while  throwing,  steps  over  the  line  he 
is  "It". 

Dodgeball 

Players  are  divided  into  two  groups.  One  side  forms  a circle, 
the  other  scatters  inside  it.  Those  in  the  circle  throw  a volleyball 
— or  similar  ball  — at  those  inside  the  circle  in  an  attempt  to  hit 
them.  Those  in  the  center  may  run,  dodge  or  jump  etc.  but  they  may 
not  leave  the  circle.  Those  hit  withdraw  from  the  circle.  When  all 
have  been  eliminated  the  sides  reverse  and  the  center  men  form  the 
circle.  Instead  of  eliminating  the  center  men  who  are  hit,  the  game 
may  be  played  by  having  them  join  the  players  in  the  circle  until 
the  center  is  cleared. 

Steal  The  Bacon 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  teams  and  lined  up  facing  each 
other  about  thirty  feet  apart.  Midway  between  the  lines  place  an  old 
hat,  handkerchief  or  ball.  Number  the  players  from  opposite  ends  of 
the  line.  The  leader  calls  a number  and  the  two  players  having  that 
number  go  out  to  get  the  hat,  each  attempting  to  grab  it  and  get  back 
in  position  before  the  other  player  can  tag  him.  If  he  does  so  his  team 
receives  one  point.  If  he  is  tagged  his  opponent's  team  gains  the 
point.  Ten  points  is  the  game.  It  is  wise  to  feint  the  opponent  out 
of  position  if  possible  before  snatching  the  hat  so  that  a clean 
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get-away  can  be  made.  Numbers  should  be  called  at  random. 

Hand  Baseball 

This  is  a simple  form  of  baseball  end  may  be  adopted  nicely  to 
indoor  play.  A baseball  diamond  with  base  lines,  not  exceeding  thirty- 
five  feet,  and  a pitching  distance  of  about  fifteen  feet  is  needed. 

A sponge  or  rubber  ball  or  volley  ball  may  be  used.  The  players  are 
divided  into  two  teams.  The  pitcher  tosses  the  ball  with  an  uner- 
hand  motion  and  the  batter  bats  it  with  his  fist  or  open  hand.  Exceptions 
to  regular  baseball  rules  are:  the  runner  may  be  put  out  by  being  hit 
with  the  thrown  ball  when  off  base  and  stealing  bases  is  not  allowed. 

Badminton 

This  is  an  excellent  indoor  game  but  it  accomodates  at  the  most 
four  players.  The  equipment  is  not  too  expensive  yet  it  may  prove  to 
be  so  in  a small  community  when  the  space  and  funds  are  limited.  If 
equipment  is  purchased,  net,  rackets,  shuttlecock  and  a set  of  rules 
and  diagram  are  provided. 

For  a variation  in  the  program  reservations  could  be  made  at  a 
near  by  bowling  alley  and  the  group  attend  en  masse  to  enjoy  an 
evening  of  bowling  together.  If  available  and  practicable  a roller 
skating  rink  may  be  reserved  and  the  entire  group  (families)  attend 
for  an  evening's  enjoyment. 
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MOVIES 


Many  town3  and  schools  own  movie  projectors.  If  these  are 
available,  they  could  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  the  recreation 
program  weekly  or  as  often  as  seems  advisable.  ihe  movie  is  an  excellent 
means  of  education  and  entertainment.  The  movie  films  — 16  mm.  — 
may  be  obtained  from: 

Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Motion  Picture  Dept., 

1144  East  Market  Street,  Akron,  Ohio.  Free 

American  Legion  Headquarters 

777  North  Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Free 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Department  of  Education 
Columbus  Avenue  at  77th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Service  charge 
from  50^  "to  $1*50 

U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Division  of  Education 
Washington,  D.  C.  Free 

American  Automobile  Association,  Traffi.c  Engineering  and 
Safety  Department 

Pennsylvania  A. venue  at  17th  Street,  W&ahington,  D.  C.  Free 

National  bonservation  Bureau,  Education  division 
60  John  Street,  New  Yohk,  N.  Y.  Free 

Chicago  Tribune, 

Tribune  T0wer,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Free 

General  Motors  Corporation,  Fisher  Body  Division 
^044  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  Free 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Motion  Picture  Council 

547  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Rents  films  on  sports, 

$2.00  each. 

Hard  Rubber  Co.,  Incl.,  Goodrich  Footwear  Division 
1}  211  West  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Free 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Extension  Service,  Washington, 

D.  C.  sells  revised  filmstrips  of  many  widely  used  songs,  5 0 l each. 

Free  films  may  be  obtained  from  State  Departments  on  various  subjects. 
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The  indoor  recreation  program  for  small  towns  and  rural 
communities  should  include  the  various  clubs  and  organizations  such  as 
the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  4H  Clubs  etc.  These  can  be  integrated  as  a 
very  definite  part  of  the  recreation  program. 


' 
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CHAPTER  IV 


OUTDOOR  ACTIVITIES 


There  is  seldom  a problem  in  the  small  town  or  rural  community 
to  find  space  for  sports  and  recreation.  Usually  there  is  sufficient 
space  around  the  churches  but  in  addition  the  public  school  play 
grounds  can  be  used.  It  may  be  necessary  for  members  of  the  community 
to  clear  and  level  off  an  area  for  the  program  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  this  would  not  be  necessary. 

The  play  field  should  be  of  ten  to  twenty  acres  so  that  the 
most  popular  team  games  may  be  included  yet  an  enjoyable  program  can 
be  conducted  in  a much  smaller  area. 


Equipment 

To  have  a successful  program  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a great 

deal  of  elaborate  equipment.  Much  of  it  can  be  improvised.  Equipment 

is  used  in  the  broad  term  here  including  all  materials  needed  for 

recreation.  The  minimum  is  any  ball  or  article  that  can  be  provided  on 

the  spur  of  the  moment  to  play  group  games  or  to  conduct  individual 

contests  — to  the  limit  needed  for  any  and  all  activities.  Desirable 

equipment  is  as  follows: 

volley  ball,  net  and  standards 
soft  balls  and  bats 
rubber  or  sponge  ball 
basket  balls,  backboards  and  hoops 
football  (goals  can  be  improvised) 
horse  shoes 

badminton  racquets  and  shuttlecock 
croquet  sets 
lighting  facilities 
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It  5.3  wise  to  purchase  limited  supplies  and  then  add  to  these  as  the 
need  grows.  For  example,  one  volleyball,  one  soccer  ball  etc. 

INDIVIDUAL  GAMES 

Many  of  the  games  mentioned  under  the  social  activities  section 
and  indoor  individual  games  can  be  played  outdoors  as  well. 

Horseshoe  Pitching 

In  informal  play  the  stakes  are  fom  thirty  to  forty  feet  apart. 
Discarded  horseshoes  may  be  used.  If  not  available  sets  may  be  purchased 
at  a reasonable  price.  The  game  is  twenty-one  points.  The  court  may 
be  improvised,  however  the  regulation  court  is  as  follows:  the  stakes 
are  placed  in  the  center  of  a pitcher's  box  which  consists  of  a wooden 
frame  six  feet  square  placed  in  the  ground  so  that  it  extends  about 
one  inch  above  the  surface.  Clay  should  be  filled  in  around  the  pegs 
and  watered  so  that  it  has  a putty- like  consistency.  The  stakes  are 
of  iron,  one  inch  in  diameter,  inclined  one  inch  toward  the  opposite 
stake,  extending  eight  inches  above  the  ground.  The  regulation  distance 
between  the  stakes  is  forty  feet.  The  contestants  pitch  both  shoes, 
one  after  the  other,  '//hen  finished,  he  must  step  back  of  box  until 
opponent  has  completed  his  pitches.  During  the  games,  the  contestant 
scoring  has  first  lead.  The  closest  shoe  scores  one  point.  If  both 
shoes  are  closer  than  the  opponent's  they  score  two  points.  A ringer 
(any  shoe  that  encircles  the  stake  far  enough  to  permit  a straight  edge 
to  touch  both  heel  colks  and  clear  the  stake)  scores  three  points. 
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A ringer  and  closest  shoe  scores  four  points.  A double  ringer  scores 
six  points.  If  each  contestant  has  a ringer,  these  are  cancelled  and  the 
next  closest  shoe  scores.  Double  ringers  for  both  contestants  also 
cancels  score.  If  a contestant  has  two  ringers  and  his  opponent  one,  he 
scores  three  points.  A leaning  shoe  has  no  advantage  over  a shoe  on 
the  ground  touching  the  peg.  In  informal  play"  leaner  s"  may  score  two 
points. 

Croquet 

The  court  may  be  of  any  size  depending  on  the  space  available.  It 
should  be  level  and  on  grass  if  possible.  Wooden  stakes  are  located 
one  at  each  end  of  the  court.  The  stakes  are  about  1^  inch  in  diameter. 

The  position  of  the  wickets  is  shown  in  the  following  diagram. 

(Key:  0 stakes,  x wickets). 

x x 

0 xx  x xx  0 

X X 

F'i  3- 

These  wickets  should  extend  ten  inches  above  the  ground  and  be 
about  five  inches  wide.  The  balls  are  wooden  3 5/6  inches  in 
diameter.  They  are  colored  differently  so  as  to  be  easily  distinguishable. 
Mallets  may  be  of  any  size  and  style.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to 
drive  the  ball  by  hitting  it  with  the  face  of  the  mallet  through  the 
series  of  arches,  following  the  specified  course.  The  stake  at  which  the 
play  starts  is  called  the  home  stake,  ^he  ball  is  placed  in  front 
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of  the  home  3take,  and  hit  through  the  first  two  arches,  to  the  right- 
wing  arch,  to  center,  to  lower  right-wing,  lower  center  arches  and  to 
lower  stake.  The  ball  is  then  played  back  to  the  home  stake  by  hitting 
it  through  the  lower  center  arches,  to  lower  left-wing  arch,  to  center 
arch,  upper  left-wing  arch,  upper  center  arches  and  to  home  stake. 

Each  player  making  an  arch  or  stake  may  have  a trial  at  the  next 
one  in  order,  and  continues  until  he  misses.  Instead  of  making  an  arch 
a player  may,  with  any  stroke,  hit  the  ball  of  a partner  or  an  opponent, 
and  then  may  lay  his  ball  beside  the  one  that  was  hit  and  strike  it 
so  as  to  move  the  other  ball  as  well  as  his  own;  a partner's  ball  thus 
may  be  sent  forward  to  a better  position  and  an  opponent's  ball  is 
driven  to  a place  from  which  it  will  be  more  difficult  or  impossible  to 
make  an  arch.  The  player  or  team  first  to  finish  a round  of  the  arches 
and  stakes  is  the  winner. 


TEAM  GAMES 

Volleyball 

See  Indoor  Group  and  Team  Games.  The  uprights  can  be  made  of 
posts  ten  feet  long  , set  into  the  ground  2^  feet. 

Basketball 

See  Indoor  Group  and  Team  Games  for  rules.  The  uprights  and 
backboards  can  be  made  from  rough  lumber.  Two  4"  x 4"  x 15  ' long 
work  nicely  for  uprights.  The  backboard  should  be  about  6'  x 4'  and 
should  have  a smooth  surface.  Nailing  ln  x 1*  x 4'  boards  to  three 
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2"  x 4"  x 6*  stringers  serves  well  for  an  outdoor  backboard. 

Softball 

The  diamond  is  sixty  feet  from  base  to  base.  The  pitching  distance 
is  forty  feet.  The  base  line  and  pitching  distance  may  be  shortened  if 
desired.  A twelve  inch  softball  is  used  for  either  a sixty  foot  or 
forty-five  foot  diamond.  The  bats  are  shorter  and  thinner  than  regulation 
baseball  ba  ts.  Spiked  shoes  are  prohibited.  The  game  consists  of  seven 
innings.  The  pitcher  must  come  to  rest,  with  both  feet  on  the  pitcher's 
plate,  facing  the  batter.  An  underhand  pitch  is  required,  the  arm 
passing  parallel  to  the  body  with  the  ball  not  more  than  six  inches 
from  the  body.  The  ball  must  be  thrown  with  a full  arm  swing,  following 
through  with  the  arm  parallel  to  the  body,  and  the  hand  below  the  hip 
as  it  passes  the  body.  While  pitching,  the  pitcher  may  take  one  step. 

One  foot  must  be  kept  on  the  plate  until  the  ball  is  released.  An 

illegal  pitch  is  called  a ball,  unless  struck  at,  in  which  case  it  is 

regarded  as  legal.  No  balks  are  called,  unless  there  are  runners  on 
the  bases  and  a pitcher  while  pitching  drops  the  ball  intentionally  or 
otherwise;  such  a throw  is  called  a ball  and  runners  may  not  advance. 
Bunting  is  forbidden.  A batter  attempting  to  bunt  is  out.  A pitched 
ball  which  hits  the  batter  is  a dead  ball;  the  player  does  not  go  to 
base,  it  is  called  a ball.  After  three  strikes  the  batter  is  out.  A 
batter  is  out  on  a foul  only  if  it  is  a foul  fly,  rising  higher  than  his 

head,  and  caught  by  an  opponent.  The  infield  fly  rule  is  the  same  as 

in  baseball.  Stealing  bases  i3  forbidden  while  the  pitcher  is  in  proper 
position  to  pitch,  and  before  the  pitched  ball  has  reached  or  passed  the 
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batter*  A runner  taking  hie  foot  from  the  base  before  this  has  occurred, 
is  out.  In  case  of  an  overthrow  at  first,  third  or  home  plates,  if 
the  ball  strikes  an  obstruction  or  a spectator,  the  runner  is  given 
one  base.  If  it  does  not  strike  such  an  obstruction,  the  runner  is 
entitled  to  advance  to  the  base  to  which  he  is  running  and  one  additional 
base,  if  he  can  make  it.  The  advance  of  the  runner  is  determined  by 
the  base  which  he  occupied  when  the  pitch  started.  There  are  ten  men 
on  a team.  The  tenth  player  is  called  a short  fielder. 

Hand  Baseball 

See  Indoor  Team  Games 

Badminton 

See  Indoor  Individual  Games 
Touch  Football 

The  field,  goals  and  ball  are  the  same  as  American  football. 

A team  consists  of  nine  players.  The  game  consists  of  four,  fifteen 
minute  quarters,  with  three  minutes  rest  after  each  q uarter  and  five 
minutes  rest  at  the  half.  The  kick-off  is  the  same  as  regular  football 
and  the  ball  may  be  returned  by  running,  kicking  or  passing  sideward 
or  backward.  The  offensive  team  must  have  five  men  on  the  line.  The 
center  passes  the  ball  back  between  his  legs  to  one  of  the  backfield 
men  who  tries  to  advance  the  ball  by  running,  kicking  or  passing  — 
forward,  sideward  or  backward.  The  backfield  must  not  move  toward  the 
line  of  scrimmage  before  the  ball  is  passed  back.  If  the  offensive  team 
has  not  advanced  the  ball  twenty  yards  in  four  downs  the  ball  goes  over 
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to  the  opponents.  All  players  on  the  offensive  team  are  eligible  pass 
receivers.  Any  defensive  player  may  receive  a pass.  One  forward  pass 
may  be  attempted  on  each  play  in  a series  of  downs.  An  incomplete 
pass  is  returned  to  the  line  of  scrimmage.  In  case  of  interference 
with  the  pass  receiver  by  a defensive  player,  the  pass  is  ruled  as 
complete.  Incase  of  the  interference  with  a defensive  player  during 
a pass,  the  offensive  team  is  penalized  ten  yards  from  the  previous 
line  of  scrimmage.  An  incomp leted  sideward  or  backward  pass  is  a 
dead  ball.  A ball  carrier  is  considered  down  and  the  ball  dead  when  an 
opposing  player  touches  him  with  two  hands.  (The  rules  may  be  varied 
and  just  one  hand  used).  A touchdown  scores  six  points  and  a safety 
scores  two  points.  A touchdown  is  made  when  the  offensive  team  carries 
the  ball  or  catches  a pass  in  the  end  zone,  over  the  goal  line.  (See 
American  Football  rules).  There  is  nopoint  after  touchdown  as  in 
regular  football. 

Fouls  and  Penalties: 

1.  Tackling,  pushing,  tripping,  holding  or  roughing 
another  player.  Penalty  — loss  of  fifteen  yards. 

2.  Off-side  is  starting  before  the  ball  i3  snapped.  The 
penalty  if  loss  of  five  yards.  However,  if  the  defensive 
side  commits  the  infraction,  the  offensive  team  may  have 
a choice,  which  is  the  five  yard  penalty  or  the  ball  at 
the  point  to  which  they  had  advanced  it.  If  they  have 
gained  more  than  five  yards  it  is  wise  to  take  this 
alternative.  In  this  case  the  play  counts  as  a down. 

5*  Use  of  hands  or  leaving  feet  in  an  attempt  to  block  an 
opponent.  Penalty  — loss  of  fifteen  yards. 

4.  Kicking  or  attempting  to  kick  a free  ball.  Penalty  — 
loss  of  ball. 

All  points  not  covered  here  are  governed  by  the  rules  of  Rugby  Football. 
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In  both  indoor  and  outdoor  sports  events,  interest  and  enthusiasm 
would  be  aroused  with  tournament  play  luring  the  various  seasons. 

Instead  of  having  teams  from  each  church  or  organization  place  teams  in 
the  league,  the  recreation  council  could  select  teams  so  that  they  will 
be  more  evenly  matched.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  having  all  contes- 
tants submit  their  names  on  or  before  a set  date.  From  thi3  list  the 
team  should  be  composed  taking  into  account  abilities  and  experience 
of  the  players  involved.  To  aid  in  purchasing  equipment,  organizations 
of  the  town  or  community  are  often  glad  to  act  as  sponsors  for  these 
teams.  Although  not  under  church  sponsorship  a similar  plan  is  used 
successfully  in  Derry,  New  Hampshire. 

The  seasonal  team  sports  are  usually  touchfootball  in  the  fall, 
basketball  and  volleyball  in  the  winter,  softball  in  the  spring.  If 
possible  a winter  program  may  be  included.  Activities  such  as  skating, 
sleding,  tobogganing,  sleigh-ride  parties  and  skiing  help  to  fill  out 
the  winter  program.  There  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  technique  of 
these  activities.  In  this  type  program  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
enjoy  them  as  social,  party  recreation. 

Additional  Helps : 

1.  Games  for  Boys  and  Men.  One  hundred  ten  pages  of  active  and 
quiet  games.  Published  by  the  N.  R.  A.  515  fourth  Avenue, 

New  York  10,  N.  Y.  price 

2.  From  the  Chicago  Park  District  can  be  obtained  pamphlets  on  a 
number  of  sports  such  a3:  Archery,  55^  J Badminton,  55^> 
Baseball,  55^; Basketball.  55^;  Casting, 25^;  Tumbling, 2^;  etc. 
The  address  is:  Chicago  Park  District, 425  East  l4th  Street, 
Chicago  5,  Illinois. 

5.  R.  B.  Davis  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  sends  free  booklet  — Inside 
Tips  on  Bports. 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMER  PROGRAM 

Summer  is  often  a difficult  period  for  young  people  of  school 
age.  In  small  towns  and  rural  communities  this  is  especially  true.  Many 
find  work  but  for  a large  percentage  there  is  much  idle  time.  The 
church  directed  recreation  program  can  provide  many  activities  for 
these  young  people  as  well  as  for  their  parents. 

Often  there  are  no  playground  or  swimming  facilities  available 
which  adds  to  the  problem  of  community  recreation.  Where  this  is  the 
case,  hikes,  picnics  and  excursions  will  help  meet  the  problem.  Within 
hiking  distance  of  almost  any  small  community  are  places  of  historic  or 
scenic  interest  which  provide  fun  and  entertainment  for  the  youth. 
Excursions  can  be  made  by  car  or  bus  to  lakes,  streams  or  the  ocean 
for  fishing,  swimming  and  picnics.  Often  members  of  a community  enjoy 
attending  sports  events  or  musical  concerts  and  other  entertainment 
in  a body.  Similar  trips  can  be  made  to  conference  grounds  to  hear 
outstanding  speakers  and  to  take  part  in  the  religious  activities. 

The  suggestions  made  for  league  competition  in  the  section  on 
Outdoor  Activities  can  well  be  applied  to  the  summer  program.  Softball, 
volleyball  and  baseball  would  be  the  major  sports.  Tournaments  could  be 
held  for  badminton,  tennis,  table  tennis,  archery  and  horse  shoes. 

An  outdoor  film  could  be  shown  once  a week  using  films  produced  by 
organizations  such  as  The  Protestant  Film  Commission  or  Cathedral  Films. 
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The  film  strips  of  hymns  and  other  songs  could  be  enployed  as  part  of 
the  program  to  stimulate  community  singing.  Other  films  could  be  used 
such  as  travel  logs  etc.  (See  suggestions  at  the  end  of  Indoor  Activities). 

VACATION  SCHOOL 

The  greatest  factor  of  the  church  summer  program  is  the  Daily 

Vacation  Bible  School  which  runs  from  two  to  eight  weeks  depending 

. 

on  the  community.  Experience  and  study  produced  many  ideas  but  recently 
"Christian  Life"  1 printed  an  article  which  presents  the  program  in  the 
most  concise  and  comprehensive  form  the  writer  has  seen.  After  years 
of  careful  study  in  the  field,  vacation  school  experts  have  produced  a 
seven-point  program  for  a smooth  running,  effective  school. 

1.  Getting  it  started.  For  best  results,  lay  the  ground  work  several 
months  in  advance  since  careful  long-range  planning  solves  problems 
before  they  arise.  Often  conventions  or  work  shops  are  held  in  communities 
and  all  workers  should  be  urged  to  attend  in  order  to  gather  in  as  much 
information  as  possible.  The  pastor  of  the  church  should  be  the  director, 
if  not,  he  can  lend  valuable  support  and  council,  acting  as  coordinator 
between  committee  and  the  sponsoring  board.  The  director  should  be  a 
person  who  will  shoulder  the  responsibility  and  stick  with  the  burden 
until  the  job  is  done.  He  must  have  administrative  ability,  initiative, 
and  patience.  He  must  be  able  to  elicit  enthusiastic  cooperation  from 
the  staff.  He  must  have  spiritual  maturity.  It  is  important  that  a 
careful,  prayerful  choice  be  made. 


1.  Christian  Life.  April  19^9,  Vol.l0,no.l2  p.^5 
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2.  Enlisting  the  workers*  If  the  community  is  small  and  the  school 
correspondingly  small,  the  workers  will  be  simply  the  teachers  for  the 
various  age  groups.  This  can  be  organized  similar  to  the  Sunday  School 
organization.  If  any  group  is  particularly  large,  for  example  the 
primary  group,  the  teacher  can  use  high  school  girls  or  young  people 
from  college  or  other  interested  adults  to  help  on  a cooperative  basis. 
However,  when  the  school  is  larger,  departments  should  be  set  up  having 
superintendents  over  each  department.  Often  the  persons  best  suited  for 
these  jobs  are  those  who  head  the  corresponding  age-groups  in  the 
Sunday  School,  department  superintendents  serve  directly  under  the 
director,  and  they  should  work  closely  with  him. 

It  is  usually  wise  to  have  the  director  and  department  leaders 
select  their  respective  teachers.  As  always,  experience  is  valuable 
but  willingness  is  more  important.  Many  housewives  and  mothers  are 
able  to  do  a splendid  teaching  job. 

A pianist  should  be  available  for  each  department  as  well  as 
efficient,  reliable  secretaries  who  will  keep  records  properly  and 
help  collect  information  for  follow-up  work. If  the  school  is  unusually 
large,  you  may  find  it  wise  to  employ  a registrar  and  treasurer.  In 
the  small  school  (maximum  sixty  pupils)  this  is  not  necessary  since  a 
secretary-treasurer  can  handle  all  the  records  easily.  This  same  is 
also  true  in  regard  to  the  pianist,  one  will  serve.  The  worship  service 
can  be  at  different  times  for  the  younger  and  older  group.  It  is  best 
if  possible  to  have  a pianist  for  both  groups  if  it  is  possible. 
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Committees  for  finance  and  promotion  should  be  delegated  to 
carry  out  their  separate  duties.  If  the  church  does  not  provide  the 
budget  for  the  D.V.E.S.  you  may  wish  either  to  enlist  private  underwriting 
or  to  take  a free-will  offering  at  the  demonstration  program. 

J.  Setting  dates . School  session  — the  dates  will  depend  on  the  local 
situation,  but  in  most  cases  experience  has  shown  the  two  weeks 
immediately  after  the  closing  of  public  school  is  best.  In  this  way 
public  school  discipline  habits  carry  over,  better  weather  has  arrived, 
and  fewer  teachers  and  children  are  on  vacation.  If  the  school  is  to 
be  conducted  for  a period  longer  than  two  weeks,  it  is  wise  to  have 
a week  elapse  between  the  closing  of  public  school  and  the  beginning  of 
D.V.B.S.  Many  prefer  to  hold  the  school  in  July,  others  in  August. 

The  time  depends  on  the  circumstances  and  the  community.  The  writer 
has  been  successful  conducting  the  school  in  July.  The  children  are 
tired  of  vacation  and  look  for  directed  activity,  which  does  not  have 
the  formality  of  regular  day  school. 

Staff  Meetings.  The  director  and  faculty  should  meet  several 
times,  four  meetings  are  suggested.  The  first  to  choose  the  course, 
the  second  to  preview  the  course  and  work  out  final  details,  the  third 
to  plan  the  closing  program  and  the  fourth  to  evaluate  the  school  and 
plan  follow-up  for  getting  the  children  into  the  Sunday  School. 

Prayer  Sessions . Set  definite  objectives,  and  make  your  needs 
a matter  of  earnest  prayer,  both  as  a group  and  as  individuals. 

Publicity  Dates.  Plan  your  publicity  so  that  you  will  gradually 
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build  up  the  interest  over  a long  period.  This  can  be  done  through  a 
properly  spaced  series  of  news  releases,  flyers,  poster,  the  church 
bulletin  etc. 

4.  Choosing  the  course.  The  curriculum  is  the  heart  of  Daily  Vacation 
Bible  School  and  it  should  be  carefully  chosen. 

1.  Is  it  Bible-centered  in  content?  Does  it  present  the 
scriptures  as  God's  inspired  revelation? 

2.  Is  it  pupil-centered  in  approach?  Is  the  material  graded 
so  that  the  lesson  is  appealing  and  helpful  to  the  pupils  of  each 
age  level? 

Is  it  complete?  Does  the  course  include  worship,  memory 
work,  recreation,  handwork,  stories,  music,  and  Bible  lessons?  Does 
it  provide  all  the  information  you  need? 

4.  Is  it  easy  to  follow?  Are  each  day's  activities  outlined  in 
detail?  Can  the  inexperienced  teacher  follow  the  course  step  by  step? 

Is  it  timely?  Is  the  approach  up-to-date?  Does  the  lesson 
material  teach  the  child  to  live  for  Christ  today? 

6.  Is  it  correlated?  Are  all  of  the  activities  — worship, 
memorization,  handwork  and  recreation  — built  around  the  central  theme? 

5*  Checking  equipment.  Each  department  should  have  tables  and  chairs  of 
the  right  height  for  its  specific  age-group,  plus  a reasonable  amount 
of  cupboard  space  for  supplies.  A bulletin  board  and  attractive 
decorations  will  add  interest  and  atmosphere.  If  all  these  things 
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cannot  be  obtained  use  your  ingenuity  in  adapting  your  basic  situation 
to  meet  the  needs.  Have  a memeograph  machine  for  publicity  and  materials. 
Be  sure  arrangements  for  transporting  the  children  are  made  if  this  is 
necessary.  Check  materials  needed  for  your  course  of  study.  Churches, 
schools  or  homes  may  be  used  as  needed  for  the  D.V.B.S..  In  most  cases 
the  church  and  Sunday  School  rooms  will  be  sufficient. 

6.  Ordering  Supp lies.  Order  early.  Everything  will  run  more  smoothly 
on  the  first  day  if  everyone  on  the  staff  has  had  a chance  to  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  material.  Enrollment  is  hard  to  predict, 
but  it  is  better  to  have  too  much  material  than  not  enough,  so  order 
plenty.  You  can  save  money  with  many  standard  items,  such  as  paste, 
paint,  pencils  etc.,  by  buying  large  quantities  and  supplying  them  in 
smaller  amounts  to  the  pupils. 

7 »P lanning  Publicity . Plan  publicity  to  cover  a number  of  weeks.  Initial 
announcements  should  be  made  in  church  and  Sunday  school.  Newspapers* 
releases,  planned  in  advance,  should  be  sent  to  local  newspapers  at 
various  stages,  reaching  a climax  with  the  announcement  of  the  demon- 
stration program.  One  good  idea  is  to  put  two  large,  hand-painted, 
cloth  signs  on  frames  over  the  church  door.  Send  printed  letters  or 
postcards  to  parents  explaining  progress  and  enlisting  their  support  and 
cooperation.  Carry  on  a visitation  campaign  to  reach  the  parents. 
Distribute  buttons,  tags  andother  promotional  material  to  Sunday  school 
or  public  school  children.  In  addition  to  running  ads  in  newspapers, 
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an  opening  day  parade  may  be  staged.  In  any  event,  keep  your  eyes 
open  for  every  channel  of  effective  publicity  and  then  make  certain  that 
the  school  is  worth  coming  to. 
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Daily  Schedule 

Each  school  will  probably  have  its  own  idea  for  he  daily  schedule. 

The  following  has  been  used  effectively. 

Opening  Exercises  — p:00  - 9:30  A.M.  (Each  age  group  has  its 
own  opening  exercises). 

Hymn 

Prayer,  followed  by  the  lord's  Prayer 

Learning  a chorus  or  song 

Bible  Story  told  by  the  leader 

Offering 

Announc  ement  s 

Hymn 

Benediction  in  unison 

Bible  Study  Groups  — 9 :50  - 10:15 
Intermediates  and  Seniors 

Work  books 
Flannelgraph 
Film  slides  or  strips 
Bible  memorization 

Primary 

Story  lesson  using  flannelgraph  or  film  strips 
Sand  box,  cut-outs 

Recreation  and  games  — 10:00  - 10:50 
Memorization  of  verses  and  songs  — 10:50  - 10:50 
Work  shop  and  games  — 10:50  - 11:50 

Recreation  and  Games  — 10:15  - 10:^5 
Intermediates  and  Seniors 

Volleyball 
Softba 11 
Circle  games 
Group  game  s 
Folk  dances 
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Handcraft  — 10:45  - 11:50 
Intermediates  and  ^eniors 

leather 

wood 

metal 

cloth 

Worship  „;in  the  Sanctuary  — 11:50  - 12:00 
(For  entire  school) 

Minister  in  charge 
Final  Night 

This  is  the  time  when  the  D.V.B.S.  proves  its  worth  to  the 
parents,  teachers,  children  and  the  public.  All  that  has  been  made  is 
placed  on  display  and  the  starting  time  is  early  enough  so  everyone 
will  have  ample  opportunity  to  see  the  accomplishments.  The  children 
usually  recite  scripture  portions  — recognition  is  given  for  the 
various  levels  of  achievement,  -^he  feature  of  the  evening  is  usually  a 
pageant  or  play.  One  suggestion  is  to  have  groups  of  children  in  costume 
present  various  Bible  scenes  in  still  fashion  while  one  of  the  children 
reads  the  appropriate  Scripture  portion.  The  stage  curtains  are 
closed  while  the  scene  is  being  formed  and  then  opened  on  the  assembled 
group.  Another  suggestion  is  the  use  of  puppets  to  present  scenes. 

Copley^-  outlines  a simple  and  effective  program  for  the  D.V.B.S. 
handcraft,  shop  and  last  night  exercises.  In  fact  the  project  can  be 
the  core  curriculum  for  the  entire  school  including  even  the  Bible  Study 


1.  Hilda  Copley,  "Handwork  Hints  for  D.V.B.S.",  Christian  Life, 
10:59,  April,  1949 
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groups  because  all  phases  included  in  the  program  are  necessary  to 
produce  the  final  puppet  show.  This  of  course  would  be  for  the  inter- 
mediate and  older  children  of  the  school. 

The  Bible  stories  should  first  be  selected  and  the  children 
acquainted  with  such  things  as  Palestinian  costumes,  geography  etc.  A 
stage  then  may  be  built  using  a large  wooden  box  or  a cardboard  carton, 
setting  it  on  one  side  and  cutting  a large  hole  in  the  top.  Flannelgraph 
backgrounds  may  serve  well  as  scenery,  and  Christmas  tree  lights  make 
good  lighting  effects  inside  the  box.  Flannelgraph  animals  and  trees 
may  also  be  used  as  part  of  the  scenery.  Sew  a small  curtain  for  the 
front  of  the  stage,  attach  to  a draw-string. 

To  make  the  puppets  UBe  small  rectangular  pieces  of  wood  and 
inexpensive  dowel  sticks  fastened  together  with  adhesive  tape  for  arms 
and  legs.  Half- inch  tape  may  be  used  for  joints.  The  heads,  hands  and 
feet  are  made  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  the  following  manner.  Take  an 
old  doll  apart  and  press  the  face  and  a hand  and  a foot  into  wall  paper 
cleaner  ( plasticine  may  be  used).  When  these  are  removed,  a fairly 
good  impression  of  each  is  left  in  the  wall  paper  cleaner.  These 
impressions  should  then  be  filled  with  plaster  of  Paris  (mix  with  water, 
stir  until  creamy)  while  the  mixture  is  still  soft,  a long  piece  of 
black  linen  thread  should  be  sunk  into  each  side  of  the  head  for  head- 
strings,  and  a dowel  stick  placed  into  position  for  a neck.  Also,  a 
dowel  stick  should  be  set  in  position  for  the  lower  leg  and  lower  arm 
on  the  feet  and  hands.  This  may  require  a little  experimentation,  but 
can  be  done  satisfactorily.  Allow  these  to  harden  for  about  twenty 
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minutes,  then  remove  them  from  the  wall  paper  cleaner.  Repeat  the 
process  until  a sufficient  number  are  made. 

The  faces,  hands  and  feet  can  be  painted  with  ordinary  water 
colors  but  tempras  are  the  best  for  they  can  be  easily  mixed  to  the 
exact  shade  desired.  The  faces  should  be  rather  dark.  Beards  of  yarn 
or  artificial  hair  ir.ay  be  glued  to  the  men's  faces.  The  lower  legs 
and  feet,  the  lower  arms  and  hands  should  be  taped  to  the  upper  leg3 
and  upper  arms.  The  necks  should  be  fastened  securely  with  adhesive 
tape  to  the  body  block  of  wood.  All  taped  joints  should  allow  freedom 
of  movement. 

Heavy  black  linen  thread  should  be  used  for  strings  and  should 
be  attached  one  at  each  wrist,  one  at  each  knee,  one  at  each  shoulder 
and  one  at  the  middle  of  the  back.  They  can  be  tied  around  the  joints 
or  fastened  with  tape  to  the  wood.  One  may  be  placec  at  each  toe  and 
heel.  Strings  should  be  at  least  three  feet  long. 

To  dress  the  puppets,  use  striped  and  plain  cloth,  following 
any  good  picture  of  the  3ible  3tory.  Thread  the  strings  on  a needle 
and  put  through  the  costumes  as  they  are  placed  on  the  puppets.  Be 
sure  the  strings  go  through  the  costumes  at  the  right  places  so  as  not 
to  pull  the  costume  out  of  shape.  It  is  best  to  use  a simple  apron 
style  costume  pattern.  The  outer  garment  of  the  men  will  open  down  the 
front . 

A cross  should  be  made  from  two  flat  pieces  of  thin  wood,  lath 
is  acceptable.  Holes  should  be  made  in  these  and  strings  attached  as 
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shown  in  the  diagram. 
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A good  recording  may  give  you  ideas  for  the  story  narration,  but 
keep  the  skript  simple.  Have  the  children  learn  the  parts  and  allow 
plenty  of  time  to  get  the  performance  perfected.  You  may  prefer  to 
have  one  group  of  children  read  the  dialogue  and  produce  sound  effects, 
while  the  other  children  work  the  puppets. 

For  further  information  and  suggestions  on  the  D.V.B.S.  the 
Fuller  Evangelistic  Foundation,  P.O.Box  9^9*  Pasadena,  California 
may  be  contacted. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


PUBLICITY 

Like  any  other  project  that  will  be  for  the  public  good,  the 
church- directed  recreation  program  must  be  presented  to  the  public  in 
such  a way  that  it  will  meet  with  public  approval  and  receive  its 
support  financially  and  by  participation. 

For  good  publicity  the  leaders  should  know  the  community  and  be 
sure  the  program  has  appeal  for  all  groups  and  ages  at  a miminum  of 
expense  with  qualities  that  are  permanent  and  essential  to  living.  If 
they  are  enthusiastic  and  believe  in  what  they  are  attempting  to  put  across 
the  job  of  publicity  is  well  on  its  way  to  success. 

The  media  to  be  used  should  not  be  limited  but  should  employ 
every  conceivable  means  available  to  present  the  program  to  the  community. 

When  using  the  newspaper  it  is  wise  to  remember  that  they 
appreciate  having  the  items  typed,  double  spaced,  and  on  time.  They 
want  their  stories  to  the  point,  telling  who,  what,  when,  why, where 
and  how.  If  the  editors  and  his  staff  is  well  informed  as  to  what  you 
are  doing  your  chances  for  good  effective  newspaper  publicity  is 
enhanced. 

Various  kinds  of  printed  material  — folders,  handbills,  posters 
etc.  are  effective  if  used  correctly.  The  information  should  be  to  the 
point  and  crystal  clear.  The  church  bulletin  will  play  its  part  here 
as  an  important  means  of  selling  the  program. 
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One  of  the  best  way 3 to  publicize  the  recreation  program  is 
by  using  motion  pictures,  provided  the  films  are  selected  carefully. 

The  ministers  and  laymen  can  do  an  excellent  job  of  publicizing  the 
program  from  the  pulpit  and  before  the  various  civic  groups  of  the 
community. 

Radio  is  another  media,  if  the  stations  are  located  near  enough 
to  be  used.  Meyer  and  Brightbill^-  list  some  important  elements  in 
publicizing  recreation. 

1.  The  powers  of  suggestion  are  enormous.  Where  logic  and  reason 
often  fail,  suggestion  does  not. 

2.  The  program  itself  is  the  best  publicity  medium. Unless  the 
recreation  system  has  a sound,  broad  and  worthwhile  program,  the 
unlimited  expenditure  in  advertising  and  constant  iteration 

will  not  sustain  public  interest  in  it.  The  satisfied  participant 
is  the  biggest  booster. 

Public  opinion  is  the  speedometer.  Recreation  can  advance  no 
faster  than  the  rate  at  which  it  is  accepted  and  supported  by 
the  public.  Public  opinion  can  be  molded. 

4.  Recreation  publicity  must  work  around  the  calendar.  The  flow 
of  public  information  must  be  constant  and  throughout  the  year. 

5*  Present  the  facts  as  they  are.  There  is  always  the  temptation 
to  publicize  situations  as  they  might  be  rather  than  as  they 
actually  are.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  everyone,  including 
the  agency,  not  to  distort,  misrepresent,  exaggerate  or 
suppress  the  facts. 

6.  Be  sure  that  publicity  reflects  the  wide  range  and  broad  scope 
of  recreation. 

7.  Take  nothing  for  granted.  In  publicizing  the  work,  it  is  dangerous 
to  assume  that  most  people  understand  the  fundamentals.  The 


1.  Harold  D.  Meyer  and  Charles  K.  Brightbill,  Community  Recreation, 
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average  individual  does  not  understand  the  purposes,  methods  and 
values  of  modern  community  recreation.  For  this  reason  it  is 
necessary  not  only  to  think  carefully  of  publicity  content,  but 
also  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented.  The  able  executive 
will  meet  the  other  fellow  on  his  own  ground  and  try  to  use 
his  language. 


In  the  small  town  and  rural  community  publicity  is  not  too  great 
a problem.  After  the  organization  has  been  completed  and  the  ministerial 
association  of  the  community  has  outlihed  the  plans  for  community 
recreation  the  news  rapidly  spreads.  The  age  old  means  of  communication 
— the  grapevine  --  does  an  effectiv® job . However  this  often  misrepre- 
sents the  facts  and  misinforms  the  public,  consequently  it  is  necessary 
to  be  sure  the  accurate  facts  are  known# 

Two  methods  are  extremely  effective  in  addition  to  the  ones 
mentioned,  namely  house  to  house  visitation  and  a letter  or  card  to 
each  family  explaining  briefly  but  clearly  the  entire  recreation  and 
physical  education  program. 
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SUMMARY 


There  is  a need  in  most  small  communities  for  physical  education 
and  recreation  activities  but  very  few  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
this  privilege.  Since  the  church  already  has  a piece  in  each  community, 
it  can  with  some  organization  institute  a program  suited  to  its  needs 
if  a general  plan  is  available  for  suggestions  and  guidance. 

The  writer  has  attempted  to  provide  such  a plan  by  suggesting 
procedure  for  organization  and  a number  of  activities  for  both  indoor 
and  outdoor  recreation.  The  summer  program  is  also  considered  stressing 
particularily  the  increasingly  popular  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  some  way  the  church  will  enter  the  experience  of 
the  people  with  its  spiritual  message  and  provide  wholesome  leadership 
for  leisure  time  activities  by  providing  and  supervising  a good  program 
of  recreation  and  physical  education. 
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Space  Required  For  Game  Courts  and  Sports'  Fields 


Name 

Dimensions  of 

Total  area  for  game 

Number  of 

play  area  in  ft. 

in  feet. 

players 

Badminton 

17  x 44  (single) 
20  x 44  (double) 

25  x 60 
50  x 60 

2 

Baseball 

90  ft.  diamond 

500x300  (min. ) 

18 

Basketball  (men) 

55  x 60  (min. ) 
50  x 94  (max. ) 

60  x 100 

10 

Basketball  (women) 

45  x 90 

55  x 100 

12 

Bowling  Green 

45  x 110 

120  x 120 

32-64 

Box  Hockey 

4 x 10 

16  x 20 

2 

Clock  Golf 

Circle  20-24 
ft.  in  di. 

30  ft. circle 

4-8 

Croquet 

50  x 60 

30  x 60 

4-8 

Heck  tennis 

12  x 40  (single) 

20  x 50 

2 

18  x 40  (double) 

26  x 50 

4 

Field  Ball 

180  x 500 

210  x 340 

22 

Field  Hockey 

150  x 270  (min. ) 
180  x 500  (max. ) 

200  x 350 

22 

Football 

160  x 560 

180  x 420 

22 

Handball 

20  x 54 

30  x 50 

2 or  4 

Hand  Tennis 

16  x 4o 

25  x 60 

2 or  4 

Horseshoes  (men) 

stakes  40  ft. 
apart 

12  x 50 

2 or  4 

Horseshoes  (women) 

stakes  50  ft. 

12  x 40 

2 or  4 

Paddle  Tennis 

16  x 44  (single) 

28  x 60 

2 

20  x 44  ( double  ) 

32  x 60 

4 

Quoits 

Stakes  54  ft. 
apart 

25  x 80 

2 or  4 

1.  George  D.  Butler,  Intro  duct ion  to  Communi ty  Recreation*  p.165 
(Table  adopted  from  this  source ). 
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Space  Required  For  Game  Courts  and  Sports'  Fields 
(Continued ) 
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Name 

Dimensions  of 
play  area  in  ft. 

Total  area  for  game 
in  feet. 

Number  of 
p layers 

Shuff leboard 

6 x 52 

10  x 64 

2 or  4 

Soccer  (men) 

150  x 500  (min. ) 
500  x 590  (max. ) 

240  x 56O 

22 

Soccer  (women) 

120  x 240  (min. ) 
180  x 500  (max. ) 

200  x 520 

22 

Softball 

45  ft.  diamond 
60  ft.  diamond 

200  x 200 
250  x 250 

20 

Speedball  (men) 

160  x 240  (min. ) 
160  x 560  (max.  ) 

180  x 500 
180  x 420 

22 

Speedball  (women) 

180  x 500 

200  x 340 

22 

Table  tennis 

5x9 

12  x 20 

2 or  4 

Tennis 

27  x 76  (single) 
56  x 78  (double) 

60  x 120 

2 or  4 

Touch  football 

160  x 5 00 

175  x 550 

22  or  12  or 

Volleyball 

50  x 60 

50  x 80 

12  - 16 
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